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Springfield,  111. 
shook  hands  with  i. 


Girard  Man  Tells 
Of  Meeting  Lincoln 
In  This  City  In  1860 

Alfred  Coe  of  Girard,  who  as  a 
16-year-old  boy  was  a  member  of 
the  Wideawake  club  of  Waverly, 
one  of  the  organization  of  clubs 
which  had  a  national  growth  in  the 
interest  of  Abraham-'  Lincoln's  cam- 
paign for  president,  and  who  took 
part  in  a  great  campaign  meeting 
held  in  Springfield  Aug.  8,  1860, 
tells  in  a  letter  to  The  State  Jour- 
nal of  shaking  hands  with  Lincoln 
on   that   day. 

Coe,  then  a  youth,  was  accom- 
panied in  this  interesting  experience 
by  his  boy  friend,  now  Dr.  Edwin 
F.  Metcalf,  81  years  old,  who  re- 
sides In  Kansas.  The  interesting 
account  as  given  in  Mr.  Coe's  let- 
ter follows: 

"Girard,  111.,  Feb.   10,  1926. 
"Illinois    State    Journal: 

"Seeing  an  account  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  St.  Nicholas  Wednesday  noon,  at 
which  Mr.  Addison  Prostor  will 
speak,  I  would  like  so  much  to  be 
there  and  hear  his  address  on  Ab- 
raham   Lincoln. 

"The  principal  reason  for  my  in- 
terest is:  As  a  16-year-old  boy  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Wideawake 
club  of  Waverly  which  took  part  in 
that  great  campaign  meeting  held 
in  Springfield  Aug.  8,  1860,  and 
marched  in  processions  both  day 
and   night. 

"And  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  boy 
friend,  had  the  pleasure  and  honor 
of  shaking  hands  with  Abraham 
Lincoln   in   his  home. 

"My  boy  friend  and  comrade  is 
Dr.  Edwin  T.  Metcalf,  81  years  old. 
His   address   is   Conony,   Kan. 

"It    is     well     we    should     keep    in 
memory   the   twelfth  of  this   month,    j 
"Respectfully,  Alfred  Coe, 

"Girard,  111." 


Coe,   Richard  H. 
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Richard  H.  Coe,  Rochester, 
Who  Knew  Lincoln,  Is  Dead 


Richard  H.  Coe,  retired  business 
man  and  farmer,  who  in  his  boy- 
hood knew  Abraham  Lincoln,  died 
at  4  p.  m.  yesterday  at  his  home  in 
Rochester.  He  was  S5  years  old. 

Mr.  Coe  was  the  son  of  John  C. 
Coe,  a  forty-niner  who  crossed  the 
plains  with  an  ox  team  in  the  first 
years  of  the  famous  California  gold 
rush.  The  father  was  a  personal 
friend  and  legal  client  of  Lincoln, 
and  Richard  H.  Coe  recalled  vividly 
even  in  late  years  of  his  life,  of 
sitting  on  the  emancipator's  knee 
during  a  conference  between  the 
two  men  before  Lincoln  left  for 
Washington. 

Mr.  Coe's  father  also  claimed 
among  his  friends  Col.  William  F. 
Cody,  who  became  famous  as  the 
Buffalo  Bill  of  western  plains. 

Mr.  Coe  resided  in  Rochester 
practically  all  of  his  life  and  was 
an  active  member  of  Rochester 
Methodist  church  and  of  lodge  No. 
635,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  survived^' 
by  his  wife,  Sabina;  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Charity  Wood  and  Mrs. 
O.  D.  Gable,  both  of  Springfield, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Preston  Minch  of  Flint, 
Mich.;  five  sons,  Theodore  C, 
Samuel  W.  and  John  E.  all  of 
Springfield,  R.ichard  O.  of  Rochester 
and  Philip  S.  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
Nine  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren also  survive. 

Remains  were  removed  1o  the 
Jones  funeral  home,  Rochester,  and 
will  be  taken  at  4  p.  m.  today  to 
the  residence.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  2:30  p.  m.  Saturday  in 
the  Rochester  Mclhodist  church. 
Rev.  M.  O.  Smith  will  officiate  and 
burial  will  be  in  Rochester  ceme- 
tery, with  Masonic  rites  at  the 
grave. 

Zoo    Asks    Raid    Shelter. 

Officials  of  the  zoo  in  Johan- 
south  Africa,  hav?  asked 
air  raid  protection  for  the  ani- 
mals. A.  Lambert,  curator  of  Zoo 
park,  urges  that  the  zoo  be  included 
in  the  program  of  th?  civilian  pro-  | 
tection  services.  It  is  considered 
possible  that  should  danger  of  air 
raids    grow    greater    some    of    the 


RICHARD   H.   COE. 


more  dangerous  animals  would 
have  to  be  killed.  <rhe  prospect 
of  air  raids,  however,  is  conidered 
so  remote  b\  the  zoo  officials  that 
they  are  planning  their  huge  food 
estimates  for  th3  coming  year 
on  normal  lines. 


Coggswell,    Sherman 


Meridian,    Conn. 


HOW  LINCOLN  APPEARED 

TO  NEW  PRESTON  MAN 

Sherman  Coggswell  of  New  Preston 
said:  "After  Lincoln  delivered  his 
Cooper  institute  speech  in  New  York 
he  repeated  it  at  New  Haven  and  Mer- 
iden.  I  was  then  employed  as  assist- 
ant farmer  and  teacher  of  music  at  the 
state  reform  school  at  Meriden.  When 
Lincoln  entered  the  town  hall  the 
house  was  crowded.  Judge  Brooks  hus 
been  appointed  chairman.  I  well  re- 
member  what  a  smile  was  noticed  over 
the  audience  when  tall  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  escorted  in  and  introduced  by 
the  chairman— a  man  hardly  five  feet 
in  height.  ».,,.„ 

"When  Lincoln  began  his  speech  his 
arms  seemed  to  be  in  his  way,  but  he 
soon  forgot  all  about  his  arms.  He 
had  no  manuscript  and  delivered  one 
of  the  most  telling  speeches  against 
slavery  I  ever  heard.  He  had  the 
faculty  of  using  language  that  a  child 
1  could  understand.  His  power  to  dem- 
onstrate was  the  subject  of  comment 
in  the  daily  papers.  After  he  made 
'his  argument  he  had  a  story  to  tell  | 
to  clinch  it.  Directly  in  front  of  the  i 
speaker  stood  a  man  in  the  crowded 
aisle,  mouth  wide  open,  swallowing 
every  word.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
audience,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it 
seemed,  dropped  his  words  into  the 
man's  mouth,  his  laughter  at  the 
stories  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by 
the  throng.  wa* 

"After  Lincoln's  nomination  a  Wide 
Awake  Glee  club  was  formed  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  chosen  its 
leader  Only  three  of  us  are  now  liv- 
ng  Prof  L  P.  Chamberlain  of  East 
Hartford,  N.  B.  Bull  of  Hartford,  and 
myself." 


QENATOR  COLE  RECALLS 
0     LAST  DAYS  OF  LINCOLN  j 

Sole  Survivor  at  101  of  Statesmen] 
Who  Backed  Martyred  Chief  in      \ 
Dark  Days  of  Rebellion 


,        no     premonition     of     the     fate     that 
"-  i  was    In    store   for    him— thai    lr 


BY  C.  B.  IRVINE 

Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  who  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  President  Lincoln,  visiting  him  at  the  White  House  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  assassination,  tells  this  little  story 
in  illustration  of  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  great  man. 
One  day  the  President  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  a  number  j  f™' 
of  statesmen  and  diplomats.    Riding  horseback  to  the  function, 

the  President  passed  a  mudhole  on 
the  brink  of  which  a  ewe  was  cry- 
ing  for  her  lamb  that  had  become 
mired    in    the    mud.      Mr.    Lincoln 
paused  a  moment,  but  rode  on,  re- 
membering  his  dinner   engagement 
and    knowing    full    well    that    any 
attempt  to  succor  the  lamb 
the  soiling  of  his  clothing.    He  had 
ridden  only  a  few  paces,   however, 
before     he     drew     rein     and     dis- 
mounted,   returning   to    the    puddle 
|   to    extricate      the      luckless     lamh. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  house  where 
the    friends    were    assembled,    sur- 
prise  was  expressed    at   the    condi- 
i   tion    of   the    clothing    of   the    Presi- 
dent.      It     was     feared     that     some 
!   accident    had    befallen     him.       The. 
President   laughingly   told   the.  story 
of    his    rescue    as    the    shepherd    of 
the    helpless    beast,    after    he    had 
I   passed   it   by,   perhaps   to   perish. 
SOLE  SURVIVOR 
Well   started   on   the  second  year 
of    his    second    century,    Cornelius 
Cole    of    Colegrove    ( Los    Angeles,) 
i  former  United  States  Senator  from 
California,  is  perhaps  the  sole  sur- 
vivor   of    the    group    of    statesmen 
I  "who  stood   lirmly  behind  President 
Abraham   Lincoln   in   putting  down 
the  rebellion.     There  may   be  alivo 
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RECALLS   LAST  MEETING 

■  an"  I     Vividly    he    recalls    the    stirring 
from  «venla  ot  those  days  as  U   lt  were 

gone    hut    ye8terday    that    he    was    confer- 
ring with    Presidenl    Lincoln,    mem- 


REVOLUTION   AFTERMATH 

Mr.    Cole   was    born    at    Lodl,  '  N 
i'„    September    17,    1822— the    year 
ter    Napoleon's     death. 
ambers  that  during  his  childhood 
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spirit    of    the       Revolution    had     not 
yet  died   out,"   said    the   Senator.       i 

It  was  while  he  was  still 
hoy.  according  to  the  Senator,  that 
his  father  gave  him  his  first  taste 
of  beer.  He  says  he  dldn 
much  for  it  then  or  at  any  line 
thereafter,  although  making  no 
claims  to  total  abstinence.  When 
asked  hfs  views  on  prohibition, 
Senator  Cole  said  there  were  times 
"when  a  frond  drink  was  an  Inspi- 
.nd  then  quickly  added 
that  "even  a.  great  many  articles 
of  food  contain  an  inspiration." 
Having  used  tobacco  In  moderation 
for  four-score  years,  he  says  he 
ciutt    Its   UK   fivo   yearn   ago   because 
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he  believe  smoking  had  a  teno< 
tk>n      ,nUrfere  wtih   his  he"t  i 
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eration    the    things    he    liked    h. 
and   always  when   he   wanted   thl 
— went  to  bed  when   he   wanted 
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got  up  when   he  was  ready  to 


FIRST  TRIP  TO  NEW  YORK 

Memorable  was  his  first  trip  to 
New  York  City  in  1845,  when  he 
traveled  by  horse-drawn  packet- 
boat.  His  first  active  participa- 
tion In  politics  was  in  1848.  when 
he  supported  Van  Buren  for  Presi- 
dent. Then  came  the  excitement 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  and  on  February  U," 
1849,  he  started  for  the  Pacific' 
Coast,  traveling  as  far  as  Pittsburg;: 
by  sleigh  and  from  there  down  to". 
St.  Louis  by  water.  Then  followed 
the  trip  across  country  by  ox  team, 
meeting  Brigham  Young  at  Salt' 
Lake  City  and  arriving  at  Sutter's- 
Fort  in  July. 

The  Senator  saw  the  first  pony 
express  arrive  at  San  Francisco  in ' 
1860.  Three  years  later  he  made 
a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  the 
occasion  of  that  visit  he  went  to 
Washington,   and  after  seeing  Con- 
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'  So  far  as  research  has  h 
prosecuted  Senator  Cole  is  the  c 
United  Slates  Senator  who  has  lived 
to  celebrate  his  one.  hundredth 
birthday  anniversary. 
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able  for  the  smallness  of  his  head. 
It  is  strange  that  our  President  and 
others  have  so  little  conception  c 
character.  .Lincoln  is  a  good-na 
tured  westerner.  Most  of  the  tim 
ber  in  our  political  fabric  is  soft 
wood." 

DISCOVERED   ERROR 

"I  didn't  have  to  live  long,"  said 
Senator  Cole,  "to  see  that  my  first 
impressions  of  Lincoln  and  Burn- 
side  were  erroneous." 

It  was  in  1863  that  the  Senator 
crossed  the  continent  by  stage,  and 
subsequently  he  made  the  journey 
many  times  by  stage  and  rail.  He 
no  doubt  had  the  ox  team  and 
stage  trips  in  mind  when,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  world's  greatest 
achievement  in  the  span  of  your 
life?"  he  answered,  quick  as  a 
flash: 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me 
most  of  all  is  transportation  by 
land.  I  mean,  by  rail  and  ai  ' 
mobile.  What  a  great  advance 
from  elephants  and  camels  ; 
oxen  and  horses — to  steam,  elec- 
tricity   and    gasoline!"  / 

So  near  did  Senator  Cole  sit  to 
Pesident  Lincoln  that  he  could  al- 
most have  reached  over  and 
touched  him  when  he  was  deliver- 
ing his  famous  Gettysburg  address. 
He  frequently  heard  Daniel  Web- 
ster ;j,nd,  after  listening  to  Dickens 
in  180.1,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Knglish  novelist  was- just  about 
as  odd  a  character  as  any  he  had 
ever  drawn  from  his  own  fertile 
imagination. 
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MAVJBEL  SHERMAN 

inColHerS       /^y 

I  FIRST  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in' 
March,  1S63,  when  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  East  from  California  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  at  the 
President's  levee,  and,  of  course,  I 
wrote  to  my  family  in  the  West,  tell- 
ing them  my  impressions.  This  letter 
proves  that  I,  like  many  others  of  the 
time,  misjudged  the  man  and  surely 
underrated  his  abilities: 

Last  night  I  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's levee  and  saw  many  of  the 
dignitaries.    A   few   moments   ago 
I  saw  Burnside  and  at  first  view 
Was  satisfied  of  his  incompetency 
to     command     the     army.      It     is  ' 
strange   that   our    President    and 
others  have  so  little  perception  of      \ 
character.      Lincoln     is    a     good-      | 
natured  Westerner. 

Later  at  one  of  the  White  House  re-  j 
ceptions  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  waited  in  ! 
the  long  line  to  be  received.  She. some-  \ 
how  dropped  one  of  her  white  gloves  j 
and  was  not  conscious  of  it  until  we  j 
had  moved  up  and  it  was  our  turn  ! 
to  greet  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lin-  j 
coin.  She  stood  looking  about  her  in  - 
dismay  for  the  missing  glove,  and  the 
President,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
watched  her  with  an  amused  smile.  : 
In  a  moment  he  said:  "Never  mind, 
Mrs.  Cole,  I  shall  have  a  search  made  I 
for  It  tomorrow,  and  shall  preserve  it  I 
as  a  souvenir." 
j  This  remark,  coming  from  a  man  to  j 
I  whom  book  etiquette  was  a  thing  un- 
known, proved  him  to  be  an  inborn  | 
gentleman.  His  deportment  never  j 
j  missed,  because  it  was  the  expression 
I  of  his  friendly  feeling  for  all.  He  did 
not  offend  because  In  bis  heart  he  felt  I 
no  animosity  for  anyone. 
I  Always  in  consultation  he  was  argu-  j 
■  mentative,  hut  not  dictatorial.  He, 
was  one  of  the  best  of  listeners  and  I 
was  always  open  to  conviction,  yet  if: 
his  own  reasons  were  well  founded,  j 
and  no  one  had  a  better  reason  to  \ 
offer,  he  could  not  be  moved.  But  he 
was  never  offensively  opinionated. 
His  Use  of  Anecdotes. 
His  profuse  use  of  anecdotes  Is.  of 
course,  a  matter  of  history.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  that  Mr.  Shannon  and  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  regarding 
some  legislation  thai  concerned  Cali- 
fornia. He  could  no;  comply  with  our 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  in  order  to 
let  US  know  that  conversalimi  on  t ho 
subject  had  tormina  ed,  be  told  us 
this  story : 
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a  church  of  tnat  Jail!,.  That  particular! 

creed  was  very  unpopular  at  that  time, 

and    these    three    orthodox    preachers ! 

determined  to  get  together  and  preach 
those  from  time-  to  time  with  no  in- 
terruption or  pause  in  his  speech. 
When  lie  had.  concluded  the  band  . 
played  and  then,  without  announce-  | 
ment,  Lincoln  arose.  He  laid  his  coat 
off,  but  retained  the  familiar  shawl 
about  his  shoulders.  I  sat  but  a  few 
feet  away,  on  his  right. 

He  began  by  stating  well-known 
facts— facts  with  which  we  were  all 
familiar.  His  sentences  were  short, 
and  1  had  the  impression  that  some- 
times their  briefness  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  emotion  choked  his  utter- , 
ances.  It  was  one  of  those  times  when 
he  seemed  weighed  down  by  his  re-  ■ 
sponsibilities,  and  his  voice  was  fairly  j 
pathetic  in  its  intonations.  Everyone  \ 
listened  attentively,  but  it  then  did 
not  seem  a  remarkable  speech,  and  we 
were  all  fairly  surprised  when  he  sat 
down.  The  audience  broke  up  without 
expression  or  demonstration,  but  I 
was  conscious  that  Lincoln's  remarks 
had  made  a  tremendous  impression. 

Discussed  Possible  Danger. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  the 
tvar  I  went  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  at  will.  I  usually  found  Lincoln 
in  his  own  room  on  the  second  floor 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. In  warm  weather  the  door  stood 
open  and  anyone  could  go  in  unan- 
nounced. I  was  accustomed  to  doing 
so.  Seated  at  his  desk  in  the  farther 
g  the 


,  hi. 


foui 


He 


,  I  gen- 
!   arose 


On  one  of  tho: 


111! 


,-i-liin: 


days  when  I  went 
a  look  of  distress 

;  I  had  never  seen 

utenance.  I  siood 
disturb  him.    Sud- 

id  swiftly  the  look 


sinated. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  to  see  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  alive. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal 
April  14th  that  Schuyler  Colfax  and 
I  went  together  to  Willard's  hotel  to 
see  him  to  protest  against  an  order 
issued,  by  a  general  the  day  before. 
Mr.  Colfax  had  hardly  launched  into 
the  subject  when  Mr.  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted him  with:  "I  have  already 
changed  the  order." 

We  departed,  and  that  night  I  wen) 
to  New  York.  While  I  was  on  the 
train  I  was  awakened  and  learnec 
that  the  beloved  President  had  beei 
shot,  '     ■ 


denly  he  saw  me  and  s\\ 
Of  pain  passed  as  he  greeted  me  with 
his  usual  smile.  I  stayed  with  him  a 
long  time  that  day  and  we  went  over 
the  war  maiis.  It  was  then  I  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  my  fears  for  him. 
1  had  gained  access  to  his  room  so 
easily  and  anyone  else  might  have 
done  the  same. 

He  listened  silently,  as  he  always 
did,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed 
With  my  plea.  When  I  had  finished  he 
said:  "When  I  first  came  here,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  be  dying 
all  the  while."  He  was  thoughtful  for 
a  moment,  then  continued:  "I  have  ob- 
served that  one  man's  life  is  as  dear 
to  him  as  another's,  and  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  my  life  without  losing 
his  own."  Then,  as  an  afterthought: 
"Besides,  if  anyone  wanted  to,  he 
could  shoot  me  from  some  window  as 
I  ride  1>.\  daily  to  the  Soldiers'  home. 
Bul  I  do  not  believe  It  is  my  fate  to 
die  in  this  way." 


J    WRIGHT 


Cole,    Corneli/us   C. 


February  10,  1923 

The  Lincoln  I  Knew 

By  Cornelius  C.  Cole 

As  Told  to  Maybel  Sherman 

Ex-Senator  Cole  of  California  is  one  of  the  few  living  men 
who  worked  with  Lincoln.  Senator  Cole  celebrated  his  one 
hundredth  birthday  last  September.  He  remembers  events  of 
sixty  years  ago  as  though  they  had  occurred  but  a  decade  ago. 

in    the    early    times    in    Springfield, 

I  FIRST  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ^ere  were  three  churches,  all  orthodox, 
March,  1863,  when  I  made  a  trip  to  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Presbyte- 
the  East  from  California  via  the  rjan_  A  young  fellow  came  there  very 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  at  the  unexpectedly  to  preach  the  Universalist 
President's  levee,  and,  of  course,  I  wrote  <joctrine  and  to  establish  a  church  of  that 
to  my  family  in  the  West,  telling  them  fajth_  That  particular  creed  was  very 
my  impressions.  This  letter  proves  that  unp0pUlar  at  that  time,  and  these  three 
I,  like  many  others  of  the  time,  mis-  orthodox  preachers  determined  to  get 
judged  the  man  and  surely  underrated  together  and  preach  him  down.  They 
his  abilities:  consolidated  their  congregations  and  de- 
Las*  night  I  was  at  the  President's  termined  to  take  turns  addressing  them. 
levee  and  sow  nun,,,  of  the  dignitaries.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Me  h  - 
A  few  moments  ago  I  saw  Bumside  and  dist  preacher  he  began  by  telling  Dnem 


at  first  view  was  satisfied  of  his 
petency  to  command  the  army.  It  is 
strange  that  our  President  and  others 
have  so  little  perception  of  character. 
Lincoln  is  a  good-natured  Westerner. 

Later  at  one  of  the  White  House  re- 
ceptions Mrs.  Cole  and  I  waited  in  the 
long  line  to  be  received.  She  somehow 
dropped  one  of  her  white  gloves  and  was 
not  conscious  of  it  until  we  had  moved 
up  and  it  was  our  turn  to  greet  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  She  stood 
looking  about  her  in  dismay  for  the 
missing  glove,  and  the  President,  seeing 
what  had  happened,  watched  her  with 
an  amused  smile.  In  a  moment  he  said : 
"Never  mind,  Mrs.  Cole,  I  shall  have  a 
search  made  for  it  to-morrow,  and  shall 
preserve  it  as  a  souvenir." 

This  remark,  coming  from  a  man  to 
whom  book  etiquette  was  a  thing-  un- 
known, proved  him  to  be  an  inborn  gen- 
tleman. His  deportment  never  missed, 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  his 
friendly  feeling  for  all.  He  did  not  of- 
fend because  in  his  heart  he  felt  no 
animosity  for  anyone. 

Always  in  consultation  he  was  argu- 
mentative, but  not  dictatorial.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  of  listeners  and  was  al- 
ways open  to  conviction,  yet  if  his  own 
reasons  were  well  founded,  and  no  one 
had  a  better  reason  to  offer,  he  could 
not  be  moved.  But  he  was  never  offen- 
sively opinionated. 

His  profuse  use  of  anecdotes  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  history.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  that  Mr.  Shannon  and  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  regarding  some 
legislation  that  concerned  California. 
He  could  not  comply  with  our  wishes  in 
the  matter,  and  in  order  to  let  us  know 
that  conversation  on  the  subject  had 
terminated,  he  told  us  this  story: 


how  happily  situated  they  were,  both  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  things,  and  then 
remarked  that  "there  now  comes  among 
us  a  stranger  to  preach  a  new  doctrine, 
to  establish  a  new  church  in  which  the 
doctrine  will  be  taught  that  all  men  will 
be  saved.  But,  my  brethren,"  he  con- 
cluded fervently,  "let  us  all  hope  for 
better  things."  . 

I  went  down  on  the  same  train  with 
Lincoln  when  the  battle  field  of  Gettys- 
burg was  dedicated. 

The  day,  November  19,  1863,  was 
overcast  and  dreary.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  inspecting  the  late  battle 
ground.  In  the  afternoon  a  compara- 
tively small  crowd  gathered  around  a 
plank  piattorm  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  seats  on  this 
for  the  delegations  and  speakers. 

Edward  Everett  was  chosen  orator  of 
the  day,  and  he  held  forth  for  over  an 
hour  in  a  most  masterful  oration.  1 
remember  that  he  had  a  little  high  table 
before  him  on  which  were  cards  con- 
taining notes,  and  he  referred  to  these 
from  time  to  time  with  no  interruption 
or  pause  in  his  speech.  When  he  had 
concluded  the  band  played  and  then, 
without  announcement,  Lincoln  arose. 
He  laid  his  coat  off,  but  retained  the 
familiar  shawl  about  his  shoulders.  I 
sat  but  a  few  feet  away,  on  his  right. 

He  began  by  stating  well-known  facts 
— facts  with  which  we  were  all  famil- 
iar. His  sentences  were  short,  and  I 
had  the  impression  that  sometimes  their 
briefness  was  due  to  the  fact  that  emo- 
tion choked  his  utterances.  It  was  one 
of  those  times  when  he  seemed  weighed 
down  by  his  responsibilities,  and  his 
voice  was  fairly  pathetic  in  its  intona- 
tions.   Everyone  listened  attentively,  but 


it  then  did  not  seem  a  remarkable  speecn, 
and  we  were  all  fairly  surprised  when  he 
sat  down.  The  audience  broke  up  with- 
out expression  or  demonstration,  but 
I  was  conscious  that  Lincoln's  remarks 
had  made  a  tremendous  impression. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
I  went  in  and  out  of  the  White  House 
at  will.  I  usually  found  Lincoln  in  his 
own  room  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  building.  In 
warm  weather  the  door  stood  open  and 
anyone  could  go  in  unannounced.  I  was 
accustomed  to  doing  so.  Seated  at  his 
desk  in  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  but 
not  facing  the  door,  more  with  his  back 
to  it,  I  generally  found  him.  He  always 
arose  and^gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 

On  one"of  those  days  when  I  went  un- 
announced I  saw  a  look  of  distress  on  his 
face  such  as  I  had  never  seen  on  any 
human  countenance.  I  stood  still,  not 
wishing  to  disturb  him.  Suddenly  he 
saw  me  and  swiftly  the  look  of  pain 
passed  as  he  greeted  me  with  his  usual 
smile.  I  stayed  with  him  a  long  time 
that  day  and  we  went  over  the  war 
maps.  It  was  then  I  took  occasion  to 
mention  my  fears  for  him.  I  had  gained 
access  to  his  room  so  easify  and  anyone 
else  might  have  done  the  same. 

He  listened  silently,  as  he  always  did, 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed  with 
my  plea.  When  I  had  finished  he  said : 
"When  I  first  came  here,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  not  be  dying  all  the 
while."  He  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  continued :  "I  have  observed 
that  one  man's  life  is  as  dear  to  him  as 
another's,  and  he  could  not  expect  to 
take  my  life  without  losing  his  own." 
Then,  as  an  afterthought:  "Besides,  if 
anyone  wanted  to,  he  could  shoot  me 
from  some  window  as  I  ride  by  daily  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  my  fate  to  die  in  this  way." 

This  conversation  took  place  just 
about  a  year  before  he  was  assassinated. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  to  see  President 
Lincoln  alive. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal 
April  14th  that  Schuyler  Colfax  and  I 
went  together  to  Willard's  Hotel  to  see 
him  to  protest  against  an  order  issued 
by  a  general  the  day  before.  Mr.  Colfax 
had  hardly  launched  into  the  subject 
I  when  Mr.  Lincoln  interrupted  him  with : 
"I  have  already  changed  the  order." 

We  departed,  and  that  night  I  went  to 
i    New  York.     While  I  was  on  the  train  I 
I    was  awakened  and  learned  that  the  be- 
loved President  had  been  shot. 
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COLE,    CORKELIUS 


1 


CENTENARIAN 


BT  UNCOLN 

One  of  the  Few  Living  Men  Who 
Was  Present  at  Gettysburg 
Address  is  Living  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  —  Takes  Sprint 
Occasionally   ^./7,/fz.3 


Old  Lyme,  Conn., 

June  21st,  1922. 


Gallop,  Esquire, 

My  dear  Sir:- 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure   to 


Rabins! 


(By  United  Press.) 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Cornelius  Cole, 
formerly   United    States   senator   from 
California,  one  of  the  few  living  n 
who   heard   Abraham    Lincoln    deli 
his  Gettysburg  address,  was  101  ye; 
old  today,  and. his  descendants  planned, 
a  quiet    reception    in    his   honor,    v 
only  relatives  and  intimate  friends  at- 
[  tending. 

Senator  Cole. declared  he  felt  better 
than  he  did  when  he  was  "only  100 
j  years  old."  -XOXi    0f    hji 

DOESN'T  FEEL  BURDEN 
I      "I   felt   rather  old   a  year   ago/"    he,,  . 

I  continued.  "Perhaps  it  was  because t,ne  Pa8X' 
the  phrase  '100  years  old'  had  such 
a  venerable  sound.  But  now  I'm  101 
years  old,  its  different  and  I  don't  feel 
j  that  time  has  placed  any  extra  burden 
I  on  me. 

"I  dare  say  the  climate  here  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  my  living  so  long.  But 
work  has  helped  too.  A  man  must 
work  to  keep  his  head  above  the  flood 
of  a  century.  A  man  gets  old  in  his 
legs  first,  so  I  take  a  little  sprint  once 
in  a  while.  Longevity  does  not  thrive 
on  inertia.  One  must  keep  moving. 
EATS  WHAT  HE  WANTS. 
"I  eat  what  I  want  to  eat,  three 
times  a  day.  There  are  no  'don'ts'  in 
my  regime. 

"I  gave  up  tobacco  six  years  ago.  I 
thought  it  was  doing  me  no  good  and 
perhaps  a  little  harm. 

'  I  have  used  alcoholic  beverages 
temperately    all    my    life." 


after  a  long  absence  "the  cradle  of  liberty  and  home 
ie  free"-  as  it  was  when  the  homes  of  Connecticut  were 


I  regret  that  I  cannot  visit  your 
native  state,  from  which  I  have  lived  apart 
seventy- three  years. 


Very  truly  yours 


Mqj/1S14jJLluJ 
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Old  Lyme,  Conn. , 

June  21st,  1922. 


Charles  Gallop,  Esquire, 

My  dear  Sir:- 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
visit  after  a  long  absence  "the  cradle  of  liberty  and  home 
of  the  free"-  as  it  was  when  the  homes  of  Connecticut  were 
log  cabins! 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  visit  your 
portion  of  ray  native  state,  from  which  I  have  lived  apart 
for  the  past  seventy- three  years. 

Very  truly  yours 


(jpj/^HJ2lJA^ 


lEx-Senator  Co, 

"When  I  came  to  Washington, 
Senator,  I  determined  that  I  wouldn't 
be  dying  all  the  time.  One  man's  life 
is  as  dear  as  another's.  I  have 
thought  of  assassination — but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  my  fate  to  die  that 

These  were  the  last  words 
President  Lincoln  to  former  Senator 
Cornelius  M.  Cole  of  California,  who 
lis  the  oldest  alumni  of  Wesleyan 
University  in  Connecticut,  and  who 
was  the  close  friend  and  adviser  of 
Lincoln. 

Senator  Cole,  now  101  years  old, 
tells  Sunday  Post  readers  new  and 
intimate  stories  of  Lincoln's  noble, 
kindly  life  and  tragic  death. 
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Cornelius  M. 
Cole,  former 
United  States 
Senator  from 
California  in  the 
Fortieth,  For 
first  and  For 
seventh  Cc 
gresses,  politi- 
pal,  friend,  adv 
er  and  confid; 
of  President  Lin- 
coln, now  a 
I  zen  of  Hollywood 
and  in  his  101st 
year,  is  by  far 
i  the  most  compe- 
tent eye-witness  living,  for  he  was 
43  years  old  when  Lincoln  died,  and, 
as  his  faculties  are  still  alert  at  100, 
the  venerable  Senator's  testimony  is 
most  valuable. 

In  nothing  short  of  a  good-sized 
volume  could  Senator  Cole's  Lincoln 
commentaries  be  written,  but  it  is 
wonderful  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this 
statesman  of  Civil  war  times  and 
hear  at  first  hand  his  running  fire 
of  comment  upon  Lincoln,  his  events 
and  the  great  drama  of  the  times, 
concerning  all  of  which  Senator  Coie 
can  testify  at  first  hand,  for  he 
speaks  as  though  the  events  hap- 
pened yesterday  and  he  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  them. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  President 
Lincoln,"  said  the , Senator,  "was  the 
day  of  his  assassination.  I  was  bid- 
ding good-by  to  my  Washington 
friends  preparatory  to  departing  the 
next  morning  with  my  family  for 
California. 

"In  those  days  we  sailed  to  Pan- 
ama and  crossed  the  isthmus  by  rail, 
and,  as  I  had  made  all  preparations 
for  the  long  trip,  we  went  the  next 
morning,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination,  for  I  could  do 
no  good  in  Washington. 

The  Last  Qood=by 


e.  Oldest  Friend  of  Lincoln, 


>  fit. 


cheerfu 


mond.  of 
!  "When 
he  came 


!   us  ■ 


ming: 

called  out :  ■(  tood  morn- 
ing, gentlemen,  I  just  took  care  of  that 
Weltzel  matter,"  his  almost  uncanny 
prescience  taking  us  quite  off  our  feet. 
In  truth  on.-  of  the  characteristics  of 
Lincoln,  never  mentioned  sn  far  as  T 
know,  was  hts  anility  to  know  things 
u,  advano  . 
"After  a  pleasant  chat  Colfax  and  I 


sked  many  times  what 
impressed  me  most  about  Lincoln  and 
I  have  always  answered— his  constant 
growth.  Always  big,  he  seemed  to  grow 
and  wax  greater  with  his  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  must  add  that  never  did  J 
see  him  angry  or  'rattled'  as  the  pio- 
neers used  to  say.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word  he  was  a  gentleman.  He 
looked  like  a  gentleman  and  he  acted 
and  talked  like  one.  There  must  have 
been  some  mighty  good  blood  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  for  he  would  have  been 
the  outstanding  figure  in  any  company. 
The  ladies  adored  him— and  they  know. 

A  Man  of  Grace  and  Charm 

"Mrs.  Cole  was  a  great  favorite  with 
both  him  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  she 
spoke  often  of  his  grace  and  charm.  I 
recall  on  one  occasion  we  attended 
State  reception  in  the  East  Room  of 
the  "White  House.  Mrs.  Cole  lost  one 
of  her  gloves  and  happened  to  mentior 
it  in  the  hearing  of  President  Lincoln 
Quickly  he  turned  to  her  and  said: 

"  'Never  mind.  Mrs.  Cole.  You  can 
not  find  your  glove  in  this  confusion 
but  I  will  have  the  servants  look  loi 
it  after  the  guests  are  gone,  and  if  thej 
find  it  I  will  keep  it  for  a  souvenir. 
This  graceful  speech  delighted  all  wlu 
heard  it,  and  it  illustrates  Lincoln'; 
happy  way  with  the  ladies.  He  lov-^c 
music  and  the  drama,  but  I  do  not  re 
call  his  attitude  toward  flowers.  ] 
fancy,  though,  being  a  lover  of  the 
wildv/ood.  that  he  must  naturally  hav< 
loved   flowers. 

"I  sat  on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg 
when  President  Lincoln  made  his  im- 
mortal speech,  and  my  experience  was 
the  same  as  nearly  all  of  us  there  as- 
sembled. We  were  all  surprised  at  the 
brevity  of  the  President's  speech,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us,  except  Edward 
Everett,  orator  of  the  day,  fully  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  Lincoln's  speech 
at  the  time, 
i  "Though  of  Southern  birth,  Lincoln 
sounded  the  letter  V  as  plainly  as  any- 
body, and  did  not  talk  like  a  Southerner 

"One  day  my  friends,  William  Higbe 
and  Thomas  Shannon  of  the  House 
called  with  me  to  see  the  President  oi 
a,  mission  he  could  not  satisf3r,  and  t< 
t    of    his    refusal    h< 


told    i 


One  of  Lincoln's  Stories 

'  'In    Springfield, 


;ing  1 


r  th< 


rly  in   the  40's 


prea.chers,  Methodi 
tist  and  Presbyterian.  All  went  well 
until  one  day  a  Universalist  preacher 
moved  in.  He  was  very  unwelcome, 
and  the  three  local  brothers  were  much 
disturbed.  After  a  conference  it  was 
decided  to  "preach  him  down,"  and 
the  Methodist  brother  took  the  first 
shot.  At  one  point  in  his  sermon  tne 
good  old  preached  exclaimed:  '  Why, 
this  Impertinent  fellow  declares  that 
ALL  shall  be  saved,  but,  my  dear 
brethren,  let  us  hope  for  better 
things!'  " 

"As  to  his  religion,  T  am  not,  at.  first 
hand,    able   to   state,   but  if   religion    be 


the 


>st 


,  Ma  people  a: 
Interview   with 
al  victory  lay  en 


id  study  our  great  President. 
"The  most  exciting  time  in  Wash) 
ton  during  the  war,  with  the  sole 
ception  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
was  when  General  .Tubal  A.  Early 
detached  by  General  Lee  to  mal 
demonstration  against  Washington 
the  hope  that  he  might  distract  Gra 
attention  from  the  siege  of  Petersb 
and  Richmond. 

South  Would  Have  Captured  Capit 

"Early's  march  was  fast  and  triuir 
phant  and  if  he  had  "only  been  a  bit 
more  aggressive  he  could  have  captured 
the  city.  He  defeated  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace at  the  Monocacy  and  stopped  only 
in  rifle  shot  of  Fort  Stevens,  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  capitol  and  in  sight  of  it. 

"I  was  the  only  member  of  Congress 
in  Washington  at  the  time,  having  just 
come  back  from  a  yisit  to  Grant  at 
City  Point.  Grant  wasn't  at  all  con- 
cerned about  Early,  but  after  Monoc-, 
acy  he  sent  two  divisions  under  General 
Wright  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  north 


of  t 


city." 


But  before  the*,  arrival  of  theS' 
troops  there  was  great  consternation  ir 
the  city  and  every  man  capable  o! 
bearing  arms  was  requested  to  b< 
ready  at  call.  Troops  were  hurrying 
about  and  there  was  a  panic  anion* 
the     resident     Negroes     to    add    to    tli- 


As     I 


best    of 


plai 

Early   could   have   taken    the 


had    c 


lly   1 


the 


"ady     sal 
te'  of    ; 


h, 


fairs,  but  with  his  small  arm: 

not    have   held   it   48   hours. 

simply   have    found    himself   j 

but  the  moral  effect  of  such 

gency   would   have   greatly   encouraged 

the     Confederacy    and    depressed 

North."  _/ 

"Washington  was  always  a  hot  bed 
of  traitors  and  it  was  from  these  that 
I  feared  most.  President  Lincoln  r  _ 
would  have  a  guard  about  him  and  1 
was  apprehensive  that  he  might  h 
harmed.  He  came  and  went  like  an 
ordinary  business  man  and  laughed  h 
the  fears  of  his  friends.  WJien  Ea'  t 
cam.e  so  rear,  however,  I  determir  £i 
to  change  things  so  I  called  at  , 
White  House  and  as  usual  walked  I 
and  upstairs  to  the  President's  office 
unchallenged.  T  asked  the  President 
why  he  didn't  have  a  s< 
door  and  he  replied  that  a  sentry   v,is 


tot  needed  s 
ot    take 


actio 


hen  I  found  he  would 

Secret^  'V 

before  him. 

w  and  th\t 

a  guard  at 


for  jh< 

Did  Not  Expect  to  Be  Shot 

iiad  previously  talked  with  Lincoln 
of  his  habit  of  going  about  unprotected, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  had  any 
fear  of  assassination.  This  was  his  re- 
ply: 'When  I  came  here.  Senator,  I  de- 
termined that  I  wouldn't  be  dying  all 
the  time.  One  man's  life  is  as  dear 
as  another's,  and  if  a  man  take  piy 
life,  he  may  be  reasonably  sure  t  it 
he  will  lose  his  own.  I  have  thought  of 
nation,  yes,  but  I  do  not  believe 


■  fate  to  die  that  ^ 


'  Duil 


%  of    i 


the  appropriations  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  James  A.  Uartleld  was 
chairman  of  the  same  committee  of  the 
House.  We  always  met  in  conference. 
1,'hese  were  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  Congress  In  our  time  and  it 
wan  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  as 
dose  i" 


that  gave  xne  exceptional  opportunities  of  care, 


'  A.--    Id    .Mrs.    Lincoln.    1    can 
I  hat    the    President    :  - 
devoted    to    her.    and    my    wit 

As    Aral    lady   of    the    la  ad. 

Hi        Lincoln    presided    ai    the    Whit 

II-  ■     ■         ■■<■■   -:■     ■  -     .n,:nil>.     Shoka 

n       than    I 

ilc  hiilliant  slat 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who 
frequented  the  White  House.  Mrs.  Colo 
and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  President's  assassination 
was  responsible  for  any  peculiarities 
that  might  have  developed  In  her  later 
life,  and  the  death  of  three  of  her  four 
did  not  serve  to  lighten  her  jload 


COLE,    COMELIUS 


Cole  of  California  Tells  of  Warning  Lincoln  of 

Assassination  and  of  Lincoln's  Reply — He 

Opposes  Prohibition  and  Advises  Young 


IN  1847  young  Cornelius  Cole,  then 
24  years  old,  received  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wesleyan 
University.  A  short  time  later 
came  rumors  of  the  gold  discovery 
in  California  and  with  a  half  dozen 
friends  he  set  out  to  make  his  fortune. 
In  1922,  Cornelius  Cole,  sole  survivor  of 
his  class,  preparing  to  celebrate  his 
hundredth  birthday  on  September  17, 
received  an  invitation  from  his  alma 
mater  to  come  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  receive  an  honorary  LL.  D.  In 
spite  of  opposition  from  friends  and 
members  of  his  familv  who  thought  the 
journey  too  arduous  for  a  centenarian, 
he  came,  bringing  with  him  recollections 
which  went  back  to  the  thrilling  days 
of  '49,  and  an  active  legal  life  that  in- 
cluded a  friendship  with  Lincoln,  a  place 
In  both  houses  of  Congress,  an  interest- 
ing part  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska— to 
say  nothing  of  a  live  interest  in  events 
of  today. 

Cornelius  Cole,  centenarian,  former 
Senator  from  California  and  native  of 
Seneca  County,  New  York,  seems 
scarcely  more  than-  seventy-five.  His 
face  is  sun  browned  and  unwrinkled. 
He  is  active  and  robust  and  will  sooner 
offer  his  arm  to  a  woman  when  cross- 
ing a  mean  spot  in  the  road  than  to 
think  of  taking  hers.  His  memory  is 
surprising,  his  outlook  young,  and  his 
comments  when  not  serious  are  colored 
by  a  sense  of  humor  that  a  man  half 
his  age  might  envy. 

In  his  reminiscences,  Lincoln  takes 
first  place.  Discussing  modern  affairs, 
he  is  conversant  with  all  current  move- 
ments. The  bonus,  the  tariff,  prohibi- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the  wo- 
man question— to  all  of  these  things  his 
mind  responds.  Even  today,  however, 
the  thing  that  seems  most  important  to 
him  is  to  clear  away  the  belief  that 
Lincoln  was  a  crude  or  unpolished  man. 
Mr.  Cole  was  with  him  on  the  platform 
when  he  made  his  famous  Gettysburg 
address  and  saw  him  five  hours  before 
he  was  shot  by  Booth. 

"  I'd  like  young  Americans  of  today 
to  remember  this,"  he  said:  "Lincoln 
was  not  the  crude,  sometimes  coarse, 
always  unpolished  man  he  is  pictured 
to  be.  Physically  he  was  big  and  un- 
couth, but  in  mental  turn  of  mind  and 
manners  he  was  always  the  courtly 
gentleman.  At  times  he  was  even  the 
gallant. 

"  He  gave  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House  once.  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  were  in- 
vited. It  was  a  very  superior  kind  of 
dinner,  with  grand  fixings,  kid  gloves 
and  stiff  shirts.  Most  certainly  Lincoln 
did  not  mar  the  picture  of  that  occa- 
sion. When  it  came  time  to  leave  Mrs. 
Cole  and  I  went  up  to  him  to  say  good- 
night. We  were  on  the  point  of  going 
when  Mrs.  Cole  found  that  she  had  lost 
one  of  her  gloves.  She  asked  me  to  go 
back  to  look  for  it  when  President  Lin- 
coln stopped  me  with  a  smile. 
'."■'  Never  mind  searching  for  it  Mrs. 
Cole,'  he  said.  '  I'll  look  It  up  when  the 
guests  are  all  gone  and  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir.' 

Famous    Speech    Extemporaneous. 

"It   is   another   mistake,    often    made, 

that  Lincoln  wrote  out  the  Gettysburg 


I  address  on  the  train  before  he  got  there. 

|  He  never  wrote  that  speech.     He  didn't 

i  know  he  was  to  be  a  speaker  that  day. 
Mr.  Everett  had  been  announced  as  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  principal  figure 
of  the  occasion  and  the  President  went 

!  there  as  a  listener.  When  he  was  called 
upon  he  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  and  not  from  any  notes  that  he 
had  previously  prepared.  I  know  that 
I  am  running  counter  to  all  historical 
opinion  but  I'll  stake  my  memory 
against  all  of  the  accounts  that  have 
been  written  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
also  reported  that  Mr.  Everett  read  his 
speech.  He  didn't.  He  never  once 
glanced  down  at  the  notes  before  him, 
but  for  two  hours,  straight  on  ehd, 
talked  from  memory.  That  was  an 
achievement  and  has  stuck  in  my  mind 
because  it  was  so  unusual. 

"  Fear  that  the  life  of  the  President 
would  be  attempted  was  often  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends.  I  once  spoke  to 
him  about  it,  telling  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  his  goings  and  comings. 
'  Cole,'  he  said  to  me,  '  one  man's  life 
is  as  sweet  to  him  as  is  another's,  and 
no  man  would  take  mine  without  los- 
ing his.' 

"  That  was  all  he  would  say  about  the 
danger  of  attack  that  we  felt  was  ever- 
.prevalent.  He  was  a  wonderful  man. 
the  finest  the  country  has  ever  had,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  I  was  his 
contemporary.  You  know,  we  were  con- 
temporaries. Lincoln  was  only  about 
twelve  years  older  than  me.  That  isn't 
very  much,  is  it? 

"  You  ask  whether  I  think  politics 
have   changed    for    the   better.      No,    de- 

|  cidedly  not.  Men  today  do  not  seem  as 
greatly  interested  in  national  ideals. 
They  spend  vast  sums  to  be  elected. 
When  I  ran  for  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California  1  didn't  have  a  penny's 
worth  of  expense  account  to  turn  in. 

"  Way  back  in  '56  a  handful  of  about 
twenty  men  organized  the  Republican 
Party  on  clean,  straight-hewn  principles. 
When  a  man  was  nominated  for  office 
he  was  chosen  because  he  could  be  trust- 
ed to  take  part  in  the  dignified  assem- 
blage that  met  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  was  then  made  up  of 
minds  that  had  the  characteristics  of 
statesmen,  not  politicians.  However,  we 
must  forget  that  this  is  still  a  very 
young  nation,  and  that  it  is  still  going 
through  its  growing  pains.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  mentally  it  is  younger  than 
it  was  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
Perhaps  that  was  because  we  were  so 
much  nearer  the  traditions  of  Europe 
then.  As  years  go  on  this  country  more 
and  more  is  taking  shape  in  a  way  that 
is  distinctly  American.  Think  of  it. 
When  I  was  In  my  early  youth  wo 
were  a  country  of  three  million ;  today 
we  arc  more  than  ono  hundred  and  ten 
million.  When  I  wont  from  the  borders 
of  Missouri  to  the  plains  of  California 
it  took  me  three  months  to  make  the 
trip  on  horseback  ;  today  I  come  to  New 
York  in  five  days  by  train.  By  the  way, 
tell  me  Is  the  old  Barnum  &  Bailey  Mu- 
seum still  standing;  No!  Then  I  don't 
think  I'll  go  to  see  your  town. 
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COLE,  COL.  CORUELIUS 
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MEMBER  OF  LINCOLN'S  CABINET 

Col.   Cornelius  Cole   Died   in   California 
Today  at  the   Advanced   Age 
°f   102-  ^ 

Hollywood,  Cal.,  Nov.  3.— Cornel 
Cornelius  Colo,  102,  a  member  of  con- 
gress dining'  Lincoln's  term  as  presi- 
dent, is  dead  here  of  pneumonia. 

Senator  Cole  suffered  an  attack  of 
influenza  last  year  from  which  he  never 
fully  reocvered.  His  weakened  condi- 
tion, combined  with  his  advanced 
years,  proved  too  severe  a  strain  on  his 
vitality  and  death  came  swiftly  after  ( 
the  attack  on  Friday. 

Only  two  members  of  the  family,  his  ' 
daughters,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Cole  Waring 
and   Mrs.  Emma  Cole  Brown,  were  at 
the  bedside  when  the  senator  died. 
HriiaflJts  ctaoinshrdluh 
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COLE,     JOH1TELIUS 


Senator  Cole,  101  Years  Old,  A 
Particular  Friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Gives  Eye- Wit- 
ness Interview 

The  men  and  women  still  living  who  were  first-hand  witnesses  of 
acts  and  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  now  pitifully  few  and  widely 
scattered  and  their  testimony  by  these  tokens  has,  therefore,  taken  upon 
itself  the  character  of  rich  treasure,  for  the  stature  of  Lincoln  ts  a 
world  figure  grows  mightier  day  by  day  and  the  simplest  new  fact 
appertaining  to  him  and  his  events  is  precious  beyond  computation. 

In  their  work  of  research  to  translate  the  life  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator into  moving  pictures,  the  Rockett-Lincoln  Film  Company  of 
Hollywood,  producers  of  "The  Dramatic  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  uncover  several  of  these  living  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  to  the  last  degree  not  only  interesting  but  material 
to  Lincolniana. 

Most  of  the  eye-witnesses  are  borne  down  by  the  years  and  their 
lights  are  not  shining  so  brightly  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  th: 
colossal  figure  of  Lincoln  filled  the  screen  of  American  life,  and  so 
their  revelations  are  all  the  more  precious  as  being  the  last  words  to  be 
spoken  on  the  subject. 

Cornelius  Cole,  former  United  States  Senator  from  California 
in  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses,  political  pal, 
friend,  adviser  and  confidant  of  President  Lincoln,  now  a  citizen  of 
Hollywood  and  in  his  one  hundred  and  first  year,  is  by  far  the  most 
competent  eye-witness  living,  for  he  was  forty-three  years  old  when 
Lincoln  died,  and.  as  his  faculties  are  still  alert  at  one  hundred,  the 
venerable   Senator's   testimony   is  most  valuable. 

In  nothing  short  of  a  good  sized  volume  could  Senator  Cole's  Lin- 
coln commentaries  be  written,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  sit  at  th:  feel  of 
this  statesman  of  Civil  War  times  and  hear  at  first  hand  his  running 
t  upon  Lincoln,   his  events  and  the  great  drama  of   the 


times  concerning  all  of  which  Senator  Cole  can  testify  at  first  har 
for  he  speaks  as  though  events  happened  but  yesterday  and  he  w< 
in  the  very  midst  of  them. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  President  Lincoln,"  said  the  Senator,  "v» 
the  day  of  his  assassination.  I  was  bidding  good-bye  io  my  Was 
ington  friends  preparatory  to  departing  the  next  morning  with  my  fami 
for   California. 

"In  those  days  we  sailed  to  Panama  and  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  r 
and  as  I  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  long  trip  we  went  t 
next  morning  notwithstanding  the  President's  assassination,  for  I  cou 
do  no  good  in  Washington. 


hut 


t  the  White  H 
not   only    to   say   good-bye, 
certain    act  of   General    Wei 
which  we   disapproved. 

"When  the  President  saw 
we  could  say  a  word  he  called  c 
took  care  of  that  Weitzel  matter,' 
us  quite  off  our  feet.  In  truth  c 
never  mentioned  so  far  as  I  km- 
advance. 

"After   a  pleasant  chat  Colfa* 


c  had  n 


i  the  Pre 


i  the  afternoon  with  Schuyler  Colfax, 

3    protest   to    the    President    against    a 

;el,    military   governor   of    Richmond,    of 

s  coming  h:  came  to  meet  us  and  before 
I:  'Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I  just 
lis  almost  uncanny  prescience  taking 
e  of  the  characteristics  of  Lincoln, 
,  was  his  ability   to   know   things   in 

nd  I   retired  and  we  remarked  that 


srful  a 


>fit. 


"I  have  been  asked  many 
Lincoln  and  I  have  always  ar 
big,  he  seemed  to  grow  and  v 
greater  and  I  must  add  that  ne 
the    pioneers    used    to    say.      In 


imes  what  impressed  me  most  about 
iwered — his  constant  growth.  Always 
ax  greater  as  his  responsibilities  grew 
er  did  1  see  him  angry  or  'rattled'  as 
every  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a 
looked  like  a  gentleman  and  he  acted  and  talked 
e.  There  must  have  been  some  mighty  good  blood  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  he  would  have  been  the  outstanding  figure  in  any  company 
of  his  time  and  even  in  the  midst  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Aristotle, 
Hannibal,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  Gladstone,  Washington  and  the 
earth's  greatest.     The  ladies  adored  him — and  they  know. 

"Mrs.   Coir   was   a  great   favorite  with  both   him   and   Mrs.   Lincoln 

and  she  spoke  often  of  his  grace  and  charm.  I  recall  one  occasion 
when  we  attended  a  state  reception  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Cole  lost  one  of  her  gloves  and  she  happened  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  hearing  of  President  Lincoln.  Quickly  he  turned  to  her 
and  said. 

'"Never  mind.  Mrs.  Cole.  You  cannot  find  your  glove  in  this 
confusion,  but  I  will  have  the  servants  look  for  it  after  the  guests  are 
gone  and  if  they  find  it  I  will  keep  it  for  a  souvenir."  This  graceful 
speech    delighted   all   who   heard   it   and    it   illustrates   Lincoln's   happy 


way  with  !h;  ladies.  He  loved  music  ano  „,c 
drama,  but  I  do  not  recall  his  attitude  toward 
flowers.  I  fancy,  though,  being  a  lover  of  the 
wildwood,    that    he    must    naturally    have    loved 

"I  sat  on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg  when 
President  Lincoln  made  his  immortal  speech  and 
my  experience  was  the  same  as  nearly  all  of  us 
there  assembled.  We  were  all  surprised  at  the 
brevity  of  the  President's  speech  and  I  do  not 
ihink  any  of  us,  except  Edward  Everett,  orator 
of  the  day,  fully  realized  ih:  greatness  of  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  the  time.  He  was  an  easy 
speaker  and  his  platform  presence  was  most 
engaging.  He  had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
havr   Licen    few   greater  ones   in 


th. 


>nd    ther 


.rid, 


"Though  of  louthern  birlh  Lincoln  sounded  the  letter  'R'  as  plainly 
as  anybody  and  he  did  not  lalk  like  a  Southerner  at  all,  though  he 
may  have  done  to  in  childhood.  This  is  a  point  I  have  never  known 
to  have  been  brought  up  before. 

"One  day  my  friends,  William  Higbee  and  Thomas  Shannon,  of 
ihe  House,  called  with  me  to  see  lh:  President  on  a  mission  he  could 
not  satisfy  and  to  illustrate  the  point  of  his  refusal  he  told  this  story: 

"  'In  Springfield,  when  I  was  practicing  law  there,  early  in  the 
forties,  there  were  three  preachers.  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian. All  went  well  until  one  day  a  Universalis  preacher  moved 
in.  He  was  very  unwelcome  and  the  three  local  brothers  were  much 
disturbed.  After  a  conference  it  was  decided  to  "preach  him  down" 
and  the  Methodist  brother  took  the  first  shot.  At  one  point  in  his 
sermon  the  good  old  preacher  exclaimed:  "Why,  this  impertinent 
fellow  declares  that  all  shall  be  saved,  but,  my  dear  brethren,  let  us 
hope  for  better  things!'" 

"As  to  his  religion  I  am  not,  at  first  hand,  able  to  state,  but  if 
religion  be  expressed  by  the  word  goodness  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
most  religious  man  I  ever  knew.  The  expression  'Honest  Abe'  fit  him 
like  a  glove,  for  he  was  honest  with  God,  his  country,  his  people  and 
himself.  In  my  last  interview  with  him  his  great  elation  at  victory  lay 
entirely  in  the  deep  sense  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  Not  for  a  minute  did  hs  rejoice  over  the  fallen. 
He  did  not  know  ih:  meaning  of  hatred. 

"During  the  war  I  was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  James  A.  Garfield  was  chairman  of  the  same  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  We  always  met  in  conference.  These  were  the 
most  important  committees  of  Congress  in  our  time  and  it  was  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  as  well  as  our  close  personal  attachment  that 
gave  me  exceptional  opportunities  to  see  and  study  our  great  President. 

"The  most  exciting  time  in  Washington  during  the  war,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  was  wh;n  General  Jubal 
A.  Early  was  detached  by  General  Lee  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  Washington  in  the  hope  that  he  might  distract  Grant's  attention 
from  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

"Early's  march  was  fast  and  triumphant  and  if  he  had  only  been  a 
bit  more  aggressive  he  could  have  captured  the  city.  He  defeated 
General  Lew  Wallace  at  the  Monocacy  and  stopped  only  in  rifle 
rhot  of  Fort  Stevens  just  a  few  miles  from  the  capitol  and  in  sight  of  it. 

"1  was  the  only  member  of  Congress  in  Washington  at  the  time, 
having  just  come  back  from  a  visit  to  Grant  at  City  Point.  Grant 
wasn't  at  all  concerned  about  Early,  but  after  Monocacy  he  sent  two 
divisions  under  General  Wright  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  north  of 
ihe  city. 

"But  before  the  arrival  of  these  troops  there  was  great  consternation 
in  the  city  and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  requested  to 
be  ready  at  call.  Troops  were  hurrying  about  and  ihsre  was  a  panic 
among  the  resident  negroes  to  add  to  the  excitement.  We  could  hear 
the  firing  plainly  and  the  best  of  us  were  apprehensive.  As  I  have 
already  said  Early  could  have  taken  the  city  if  he  had  only  known 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  but  with  his  small  army  he  could  not  have  held 
it   forty-eight  hours.      He   would  simply   have   found  himself  in   a   trap. 


Co  rnel  ius 


EX-SENATOR'S  100  YEARS 


Cole  of  California  Tells  of  Warning  Lincoln  of 

Assassination  and  of  Lincoln's  Reply — He 

Opposes, Prohibition  and  Advises  Young 


IN  1847  young  Cornelius  Cole,"  then 
24  years  old,  received  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wesleyan 
University.  A  short  time  later 
came  rumors  of  the  gold  discovery 
in  California  and  with  a  half  dozen 
friends  he  set  out  to  make  his  fortune. 
In  1922,  Cornelius  Cole,  sole  survivor  of 
hi3  class,  preparing-  to  celebrate  his 
hundredth  birthday  on  September  17, 
received  an  invitation  from  his  alma 
mater  to  come  to  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  receive  an  honorary  LL.  D.  In 
spite  of  opposition  from  friends  and 
members  of  his  family  who  thought  the 
journey  too  arduous  for  a  centenarian, 
he  came,  bringing  with  him  recollections 
which  went  back  to  the  thrilling  days 
of  '49,  and  an  active  legal  life  that  in- 
cluded a  friendship  with  Lincoln,  a  place 
in  both  houses  of  Congress,  an  interest- 
ing part  in  the  purchase  of  Alaska— to 
say  nothing  of  a  live  Interest  In  events 
of  today. 

Cornelius  Cole,  centenarian,  former 
Senator  from  California  and  native  of 
Seneca  County,  New  York,  seems 
scarcely  more  than  seventy-five.  His 
face  is  sun  browned  and  unwrinkled. 
He  is  active  and  robust  and  will  sooner 
offer  his  arm  to  a  woman  when  cross- 
ing- a  mean  spot  in  the  road  than  to 
think  of  taking  hers.  His  memory  is 
surprising,  his  outlook  young,  and  his 
comments  when  not  serious  are  colored 
jby  a  sense  of  humor  that  a  man  half 
his  age  might  envy. 

J  In  his  reminiscences,  Lincoln  takes 
first  place.  Discussing  modern  affairs, 
he  is  conversant  with  all  current  move- 
ments. The  bonus,  the  tariff,  prohibi- 
tion. Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the  wo- 
man question— to  all  of  these  things  his 
mind  responds.  Even  today,  however, 
the  thing  that  seems  most  Important  to 
him  is  to  clear  away  the  belief  that 
Lincoln  was  a  crude  or  unpoliohed  man. 
Mr.  Cole  was  with  him  on  the  platform 
when  he  made  his  famous  Gettysburg 
address  and  saw  him  five  hours  before 
he  was  shot  by  Booth. 

"  I'd  like  young  Americans  of  today 
to  remember  this,"  he  said:  "Lincoln 
was  not  the  crude,  sometimes  coarse, 
always  unpolished  man  he  is  pictured 
to  be.  Physically  he  was  big  and  un- 
couth, but  in  mental  turn  of  mind  and 
manners  he  was  always  the  courtly 
gentleman.  At  times  he  was  even  the 
gallant. 
,  "He  gavo  a  dinner  at  the  White 
|  House  once.  Mra.  Cole  and  I  were  in- 
vited.     J  i    ■ 

dinner,  with  grand  fixings,  kid  gloves 
and  stiff  Shirts.  Jlost  certainly  Lincoln 
did  not  mar  the  picture  of  that  occa- 
sion. When  it  came  time  to  leave  Mrs. 
Cole  and  I  w«nt  up  to  him  to  say  good- 
night. We  were  on  the  point  of  going 
when  Mrs.  Cole  found  that  she  had  lost 
one  of  her  gloves.  She  asked  me  to  go 
back  to  look  for  it  when  President  Lin- 
coln stopped  mo  with  a  smile. 

"  '  Never  mind  searching  for  it  Mrs. 
Cole,'  he  said.  '  I'll  look  it  up  when  the 
guests  are  ail  gone  and  keep  it  as  a. 
souvenir.' 


Speech    Extemporaneous. 


■  trip  on  horseback ;  today! 


"It  is  another  mistake,   often  made,     York  ^  t'he  old 
that  Lincoln  wrote   out   the   Gettysburg     tell  me  W    gtandlrlg 

the  train  before  he  got  there.    I  *?"™   j,jj  &Q  t0  see  your  tow 


.  by  train.  By  the  way. 

is* the"old  Barnum  &  Bailey  Mu- 

No!   Then  I  don  t 


He  never  wrote  that  speech.  He  didn't 
know  he  was  to  be  a  speaker  that  day.  ] 
Mr.  Everett  had  been  announced  as  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  principal  figure 
of  the  occasion  and  the  President  went 
there  as  a  listener.  When  he  was  called 
upon  he  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  and  not  from  any  notes  that  he 
had  previously  prepared.  I  know  that 
I  am  running  counter  to  all  historical 
opinion  but  I'll  stake  my  memory 
against  all  of  the  accounts  that  have 
been  written  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
also  reported  that  Mr.  Everett  read  his 
speech.  He  didn't.-  He  never  once 
glanced  down  at  the  notes  before  him, 
but  for  two  hours,  straight  on  end, 
talked  from  memory.  That  was  an 
achievement  and  has  stuck  in  my  mind 
because  it  was  so  unusual. 

"  Fear  that  the  life  of  the  President 
would  be  attempted  was  often  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends.  I  once  spoke  to 
him  about  it,  telling  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  his  goings  and  comings. 
'  Cole,'  he  said  to  me,  '  one  man's  life 
is  as  sweet  to  him  as  is  another's,  and 
no  man  would  take  mine  without  los- 
ing his.' 

"  That  was  all  he  would  say  about  the 
danger  of  attack  that  we  felt  was  ever 
prevalent.  He  was  a  wonderful  man, 
the  finest  the  country  has  ever  had,  and 
I  am- proud  to  be  able  to  say  I  was  his 
contemporary..  You  know,  we  were  con- 
temporaries. Lincoln  was  only  about 
twelve  years  older  than  me.  That  isn't 
very  much,  is  it? 

"  You  ask  whether  I  think  politics 
have  changed  for  the  better.  No,  de- 
cidedly not.  Men  today  do  not  seem  as 
greatly  interested  in  national  Ideals. 
They  spend  vast  sums  to  be  elected. 
When  I  ran  for  Senator  from  the  State 
of  California  1  didn't  have  a  penny's 
worth  of  expense  account  to  turn  In. 

"  Way  back  in  '56  a  handful  of  about 
twenty  men  organized  the  Republican 
Party  on  clean,  straight-hewn  principles,  j 
When  a  man  was  nominated  for  office  , 
he  was  chosen  because  he  could  be  trust- 
ed to  take  part  in  the  dignified  assem- 
blage that  met  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  was  then  made  up  of 
minds  that  had  the  characteristics  of 
statesmen,  not  politicians.  However,  we 
must  forget  that  this  is  still  a  very 
young  nation,  and  thst  it  is  still  going 
through  its  growing  pains.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  mentally  it  is  younger  than 
it  was  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
Perhaps  that  was  because  we  were  so 
much  nearer  the  traditions  of  Europe 
then.  As  years  go  on  this  country  more 
and  more  is  taking  shape  In  a  way  that 
is  distinctly  American.  Think  of  It, 
when  I  was  in  my  early  youth  wt, 
were  a  country  of  three  million;   today 

Iwe  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
million.  When  I  went  from  the  borders 
of  Missouri  to  the  plains  of  California 
it    took    me   three    months    to    make    the 


Political  changes  include  the  woman 
vote.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  old- 
fashioned  about  that,  but  not  enough 
to  worry  over.  Worry  is  the  knife  that 
cuts  short  the  span  "*of  a  man's  life. 
There  is  no  point  in  sharpening  it  at  my 
age.  Woman,  I  have  always  main-  • 
tained,  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable 
institution.  Very.  Yet  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  family  was  the  lowest  unit 
in  the  political  system  of  the  country. 
As  in  every  other  unit,  a  head  is  neces- 
sary. Whoever  that  head  is,  be  it  man 
or  woman,  should  control  the  right  of 
vote  for  the  family.  Old-fashioned,  isn't 
it,  for  the  ears  of  a  young  person?  But 
it  works  out  all  right.  My  wife  always 
felt  that  way,  and  there  was  nothing 
slow  about  her.  As  late  as  1916,  when 
she  was  S3,  the  State  of  California  sent 
her  as  delegate  at  large  to  the  Republi- 
can Convention.  Nothing  old-fashioned 
about  that,   was   there? 

Boost  for  Harding. 
"Here's  something  interesting.  My 
young  granddaughter  was  with  her  at 
the  time.  During  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion they  were  presented  to  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, who  was  in  the  hall.  The  young 
woman,  true  to  type  of  the  American 
girl  of  today,  spoke  up  frankly  to  him 
and  said  what  come  into  her  mind.  '  I 
hope,  Mr.  Harding.'  she  said,  '  that  at 
the  next  convention  they'll  put  you  up 
for  President.'  I  bet  you  he's  forgotten 
about  that,  but  I'll  remind  him  when  I 
go  down  to  Washington  to  see  him. 

"  I  believe  this  woman  vote  business 
will  work  out  all  right.  Things  always 
do.  We  really  never  are  headed  for  per- 
dition, no  matter  how  numerous  are  the 
signs  in  that  direction.  They  tell  you 
today  that  this  young  woman  movement 
is  vicious.  I  don't  think  it  is.  There  is 
nothing  vicious  about  the  clean  expres- 
sion of  youth.  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
grandchildren  think  in  any  way  differ- 
ent than  I  did  when  I  was  their  age. 
Perhaps  I  didn't  say  as  much  as  they 
do.  That's  nothing  to  my  credit.  It'.s 
not  a  bad  thing  to  talk  things  out  of 
your  system.  I  like  the  young  people  of 
today.  They  are  healthy-minded  and 
healthy- bodied.  If  they  go  to  extremes, 
they'll   soon    get    over    that.     Youth    al- 


ways  goes  to  extremes.  Twenty  years 
from  now  they'll  be  worrying  about 
their  younger  generation. 

"  Taking  the  more  serious  questions  of 
the  day,  I'd  say  the  most  important  Job 
and  problem  of  the  country  is  to  get  out 
of  debt  and  to   stay   out   of  debt.     That 
is  the  most  important  job  of  an  individ- 
ual as  well.    I'm  afraid  I  didn't  live  up 
to   this   ideal  very  well.     I  certainly  did 
get  into  debt  more  times  than  was  com- 
fortable.   But  I  got  out,  too.    That's  the 
way    life    went    In    old    frontier    days. 
Nothing  ventured,   nothing  gained, 
gained    one    hundred    y 
other   things   besides, 
then,    that   I 


suppose, 

"  To  go  back  to  this  questi 
ing  out  of  debt.     There 
right  nr-  u 
directly 


of  life  and 
fair  to 
entirely 


r  before  the  country  that  bear 
.w  on  this  problem.  The  bonus  is 
one.  The  tariff  is  the  other.  '  Scotch  ' 
the  first  and  encourage  the  second  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  country  in  a 
soundly  progressive  state.  '  Scotch  ' 
the  first  for  the  present  but  come  back 
to  it  later.  To  say  the  least,  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  pay  a  bonus  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  financially  in  such 
a  critical  state.  That  is  the  only  rea-; 
son  for  postponing  it.  The  boys  deserve; 
some  mark  of  recognition  for  their  sac- 
rifices, but  now  is  not  the  time.  The 
burden  would  be  too  heavy  to  bear. 

"Being  a  good  Republican,  ,  I  am  in 
entire  accord  with  the  tariff.  It  sounds 
like  old  times  to  me  to  hear  this  ques- 
tion discussed.  '  Tariff  for  revenue,' 
'Tariff  for  protection.'  Those  are  old 
terms,  bringing  up  old  controversies, 
but  they  are  sane.  You  ask  whether 
the  European  situation  and  European 
exchange  have  any  bearing  on  this 
problem  today.  I'm  a  little  out  of  that. 
But  ask  the  wiseacres  in  CongT??s. 
They'll  tell  you.  Haven't  they  put  «nl 
I  a  show  or  something  to  prove  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  a  high  tariff  on 
imports?  I  hope  they'll  put  it  through. 
I'm  conservative.  I  never  had  much  use 
for  the  Progressives.  They're  extrem- 
ists. The  thing  to  do  is  to  steer  a 
straight  course  ahead,  giving,  both  sides 
I  wide  range.  That,  too,  is  old-fashioned 
isn't  it?     But  it's  honest. 

"  That  reminds  me.  You  know  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  occasionally 
take  an  old-fashioned  man's  opinion  of 
things  he  knows.  Not  so  long  ago 
Sacramento  held  a  fair  commemorating 
the  forty-niners.  I  suppose  you  people 
here  read  about  it.  Well,  it  certainly 
was  funny,  their  idea  of  what  forty- 
niners  looked  like.  They  had  some  of 
us  fellows  strutting  about  in  plug  hats 
A  plug  hat  in  California  in  forty,-nineJ 
Do  you  know  what  they  would  have 
done  to  a  man  who  wore  one  of  those? 
They  would  have  run  him  out  of  town 
or  maybe  built  up  a  museum  about  him. 
What  earthly  use  could  a  man  have  for 
a  plug  hat  when  life  meant  digging  and 
prospecting  every  working  hour  of  the 
day?  A  plug  hat  in  a  mine,  or  in  a 
stream  or  up  a  mbuntain  !  History  as 
it  is  written  by  people  who  come  after- 
ward is  very  funny  for  those  who 
haven't  the  sense  enough  to  die.  I  some- 
times think  that  living  is  worth  while  if 
only  to  see  the  Joke  that  historians  play 
on  posterity.  What's  so  satisfactory 
about  attaining  an  old  age  is  that  the 
appreciation  of  the  Joke  is  confined  to 
a  select  few. 

How   We    Got   Alaska. 

"  Take,    for    instance,   the  purchase   of 

Alaska.    Who   knows    the    true    story    of 

that?    Nobody    living    today.    I'll    wager. 

It    started    in    California    when    I    was    a 


-w.-  m  wasnmgron.  A  lur  trader 
called  Louis  Goldstone  went  up  to 
Alaska  on  a  business  trip.  When  he 
came  back  he  reported  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  fur  trade  were  bound- 
less. A  Russian  trading  company  was 
in  control  but  was  making  only  small 
use  of  its  concession..  How  to  legiti- 
mately wrest  the  concession  from  them 
was  the  subject  that  agitated  his  mind 
and  that  of  a  group  of  California  busi- 
ness men  whom  he  had  interested  in 
the     project.    A     company    was    formed 


md  I  • 


a  asked  i 


with  tii*.  t>  "•""  LiJ  acl  as  in termed iary 
rng?onhLRwei;aLAouraSSad°r  *  ^h 
Petersburg,  CassTus  C K^™  » 
-me  arrangement  couWb.^eTo^ 
an    American    comnanv   »  s  -e 

Alaska.  Letters  Ce  ^T^'™  * 
twee  n  Mr.  Clay  anfmysT  aT^l  t 
ment  w£  T^  and  the  fi'->  iree 

outright.  The  only  ohl.  ♦«  territory 
„  ,.y,.  obJection  made 
-ouicn  t  raise  the  seven 
Million,  dollars  to  cover 
"was  my  suggestion 
outlay  could  be  met  by 
i!L!ea!.rights  fr°m  any 
anxious 


(mind   of  a   iUr  trader?       x   uon., 

whether  he  ever  got  anvtv  Knavv 

IdOKnoWthatMrsanctgne°vUer0fit- 
[got  a  sealskin  coat  Don >f  T,  eVe" 
seriously.  She  didn't  want  it  *£*  "** 
wanted  anything  made  of  ZJLT7 
around  her  neck.  She  came  out  >i 
from  the  East  way   back  Tn    ♦  »,  ™e 

We  were  married"  ^cS**™? 
were  great  pals.  Her  mind  «|B 
active  and  quick.  She  and  I  worked?,3 
he  principle  of  compromise.  You  X now 
that  story  about  the  youne-  ™ 
woman  who  started  oufor  th?.  *"* 
adventure  and  vowed  they  would  nlT 
Quarrei     but     always    compromise.     4" 

nieysTrriedthey^ 

iy   a    rug.     fehe    chose   a   erf.<.n 
He    liked    a    red    one.    $£ S™   °£ 


outright.  The 
was  that  we 
and  one-half 
the  purchase, 
then  that  the 
getting  a  bon" 
commercial 


engage  in  the  business  there     <°U'' 

;rywasG7narn-ar  ^"^S 

it    was    in    his   law   office    in    Cai."«,.    • 

bought    ^ow^'     "**** <*'»*" 

«d.s    oougnt.     How   many    neonle       i 

think,  know  that  the  ideated  tn  the 


C?*l    JyTVC^     ^f^i 


home  a  friend  asked  him  what  they  had 
decided  upon.  The  husband  told  what 
had  happened,  then  added  cheerfully 
that  true  to  their  agreement,  they  had 
compromised  on  one  that  suited  both. 
•What  was  that?'  the  friend  asked. 
'  The   green   one.' 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  always  com- 
promised that  way.  I  could  trust  her 
judgment.  She  died  two  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  87.  Maybe  that's  why  I  am 
a  little  interested  in  what  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  has  to  say.  I  am  not  an  out-  ( 
and-out  believer  of  what  he  says,  but 
I'm  interested.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
human  mind  and  body  are  two  distinct  ' 
entities.  Yttien  you  sleep  your  body  is  j 
as  tinconeciema  as  it  ever  will  be,  I  , 
think.  But  your  mind  goes  on,  think- 
lng  and  creating.  When  you  awake  j 
your  dream  i3  very  real  to  you.  Some- 
times you  don't  know  which  is  more 
real  your  dream  state  or  your  waking 
state.  So  it  seems  to  me.  Well,  then, 
when  your  body  is  dead  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  quite  thinkable  that  this  mind 
which  goes  on  when  your  body  is  un- 
conscious will  go  on  when  your  body 
no  longer  exists.  What  becomes  of  the 
soul  is  another  question.  I  don't  know. 
I  am  interested,  but  I  don't  know.  I 
need    not    be    unduly    curious.      I    shall 

"  You  ask  whether  I  have  any  formula 
for  longevity.  No.  Con-.mon  sense.  It 
was  an  old  French  doctor,  wasn't  it, 
who  said  that  when  a  man  reaches  the 
age  of  40  he  either  is  his  own  doctor  or 
a  fool?  I  have  tried  not  to  be  a  fool. 
Excesses  and  extremes  I  have  avoided 
as  the  plague.  I  get  up  pretty  early;  I 
seldom  eat  too  much ;  I  drink  for  my 
icalth  only  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
tho    way,    I    don't    think 


tippling- 
this 


ClO! 


ihibition    iaw 

:ks    too    much    of    paternalisir 
iloon,  yes,  but  don't  deprw 


man  of  his  mug  of  ale  ... 
wine.  A  Government  that  goes  to  ex- 
tremes is  guilty  of  the  same  foolhardi- 
ness  as  an  individual  that  goes  to  ex- 
tremes. Overemphasis  on  rest  is  not 
ala  especially  good  thing.  An  old  person 
-bouM  not  v :■.-.,:.  He  should  exercise  his 
body.  If  you  stay  in  one  position  too 
long  your  arteries  and  limbs  harden. 
That  may  not  be  right  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  but  it  strikes  ma  right 
from  the  personal.  You  are  penalized 
if   you    indulge   a    desire   to    continually 

^"Von't  worry!  That  perhaps  is  the 
most  important  rule  to  follow.  Things 
always  turn  out  better  than  you  expect. 
Worry  doesn't  help.  The  thin-  to  do 
is  to  choose  the  middle  road,  as  T  have  i 
said  before  You  don't  run  mueh  chenee 
then  of  running  into  a  stone  wall.  _  Have  | 
faith  in  the  iaws  of  nature,  aiways. 
Nothing  else  is  more  efficacious  in  the 
".Mivenatirur   I-;'"/"    "f .  >  '^;     This  busi-  I 

appeal  to  me  at  all  If  >'°"  '!ofn'*  "V1:  ' 
raije  your  physical  and  mental  r.ecu.  les 
they'll  take  tare  el  themselves  as  long 
as    you're   alive.      I    mav   not    have    the 

I  agility    and    endU 

I  I  still  can   take  i 
any  help." 


ce    1    once    iiii'.i.    '>ur 
2  of  myself  without 


Cole,  Cornelius 


"MURDER  NOT  MY  FATE" 

Senator  Cole  Had  a  Strange  Talk  With  Lincoln;  Dan- 
)  ger  of  Assassination;  His  Intimate  Memories 


Cornelius  M.  Cole,  former  United*- 
States  Senator  from  California  in 
the  Fortieth,  Forty-first  and  Forty- 
second  Congresses,  political  pal, 
friend,  advisor  and  confidant  of 
President  Lincoln,  now  a  citizen  of 
Hollywood  and  in  his  lOlst-year,  is 
competent    eye- 


Tvit:j«ss  living,  for 
old  when  Lincoln  died  and,  as  his 
faculties  ere  still  alert  at  100.   the 
r'veneraDie    senator's"   testimony     is 
most  valuable. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  President 
Lincoln,"  said  tl-je  Senator,  "was 
the  day  of  the  assassination.  I 
was  bidding-  good -by  to  my  "Wash- 
ington friends  preparatory  to  de- 
part the  next  morning  with  my 
family    for    California. 

"In  those  days  we  sailed  to 
Panama  and  crossed  the  isthmus 
by  rail  and  as  I  had  made  all 
preparations  for  the  long  trip  we 
went  the  next  morning,  notwith- 
standing, the  President's  assassina- 
tion, for  I  could  do  no  good  in 
Washington. 

THE  LAST  INTERVIEW 

"I  called  at  the  White  House 
with  Schuyler  Colfax,  not  only  to  burg 
say  good -by.  but  to  protest  to  his  ii 
the  President  against  a  certain  act  rlenc 
of  General  Weitzel,  military  gov-  of  u: 
ernor  of  Richmond,  of  which  we 
disapproved. 

"When  the  President  saw  us 
coming  he  came  to  meet  us  and 
before  we  could  say  a  word  he 
called  out:  'Good  morning,  gen- 
tlemen; T  just  took  care  of  that 
Weitzel  matter,'  his  almost  un- 
canny prescience  taking  us  quite 
off  our  feet.  In  truth  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Lincoln,  never 
mentioned  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
his  ability   to   know   things   in   ad- 


Btone,  Washington  and  the  earth's 
greatest.  The  ladies  adored  him — 
and  they  know. 

"Mrs.  Cole  was  a  great  favorite 
with  both  him  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  she  spoke  often  of  his  grace 
and  charm.  I  recall  one  occasion 
when  we'  attended  a  State  recep- 
tion in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Mr  .  Cole  lost  one 
of  her  gloves  and  she  happened  to 
mention  it  in  the  hearing  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Quickly  he  turned 
to  her  and  said: 


A  GRACEFUL  COMPLIMENT 

"  'Never  mind,  Mrs.  Cole.  You 
cannot  find  your  glove  in  this  con- 
fusion but  I  will  have  the  servants 
look  for  it  after  the  guests  are 
gone  and  if  they  find  it  I  will  keep 
It  for  a  souvenir.'  This  graceful 
speech  delighted  all  who  heard  it 
and  illustrates  Lincoln's  happy  ! 
way  with  the  ladies.  He  loved  i 
music  and  the  drama  but  I  do  not 
recall  his  attitude  toward  flowers.  ' 
I  fancy,  .though,  being  a  lover  of 
the  wildwood,  that  he  must  nat-  ; 
urally    have    loved    flowers. 

"I  sat  on  the  platform  at  Gettys- 
hen.  President  Lincoln  made 
nortal  speech  and  my  expe- 
was  the  same  as  nearly  all 
there    assembled.    We    were 


"After    a    pleasant    chat    Colrax 
and     I    retired    and    we    remarked 
that  we  had  never  seen  the  Presi- 
dent  so    cheerful   and   so    fit. 
NEVER   SEEN    ANGRY 

"I  have  been  asked  many  times 
what  impressed  me  most  about 
Lincoln  and  I  have  always  an- 
swered— his  constant  growth.  Al- 
ways big,  he  seemed  to  grow  and 
wax  greater   as   his   responsibilities 


surprised  at  the  brevity  of  me  | 
President's  speech  and  I  do  not ' 
think  any  of  us,  except  Edward 
Everett,  orator  of  the  day,  fully 
ealized  the  greatness  of  Lincoln's 
ipeech.  He  was  an  easv  speaker 
ind  his  platform  presence  was 
most  engaging.  He  had  all  the 
iflcations  of  a  great  orator  and 
there  .  have  been  few  great  ones 
in   the   world. 

"Though  of  southern  birth  Lin- 
coln sounded  the  letter  R  as  plain- 
ly as  anybody  and  he  did  not  talk 
like  a  Southerner  at  all,  though 
he  may  have  done  so  in  childnood. 
This  is  a  point  I  have  never  known 
ko  have  been  brought  up   before. 


A  LINCOLN   STORY 

i     "One    day    my    friends,    William 

Hlgby    and    Thomas    Shannon,    of 

(the    House,   called   with   me   to   see 

Ithe      President      on    a    mission    ha 

greater  and   I  must  add.  That  jc°uld   not  satisfy  and   to   illustrate 

"Id     T    see     him     angry     or  jthe    point    of    his    refusal    he    told 

as    the    pinoneer    used    to  itnis  story: 

"  'In  Springfield,  when  I  was 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  he  practicing  law  there,  early  in  the 
"~  '.ies  there  were  three  preachers, 
Methodist.  Baptist  and  Presbyte- 
!  rian.  All  went  well  until  one  day 
a  Universalist   preacher  moved   in. 

I  He  was  very  unwelcome  and  the 
three  local  brothers  were  much  dis- 
turbed. After  a  conference  it  was 
decided  to  "preach  him  down"  and 
the  Methodist  brother  took  the  first 
shot.  At  one  point,  in  his  sermon 
Ire   good    old    preacher   oxclaimed: 


gr>- 


was  a  gentleman.     He  looked   like  I 

a     gentleman     and     he    acted    and  ! 

talked  like  one.  There  must  hav<: 
[  been    some    mighty   good    blood    in 

Abraham  Lincoln  for  he  would 
|  have  been  the  outstanding  figure 
i  in  any  company  of  his  time  and 
|  even  in  the  midst  of  Alexander, 
,  Caesar.  Aristotle,  Hannibsl, 

|  Charlemagne,       Napoleon,       Glad- 


'Why  this  impertinent  fellpw  de- 
clares that  a1",  shall  be  saved,  but, 
my  dear  bretheru  let  Ua  hope  for 
better    things!'    "  i 

"As  to  his  religion  lam  not,  at 
first  hand,  able  to  state,  but  if  re- 
j  ligion  be  expressed  by  the  word 
[goodness  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the 
imost  religious  man  I  aver  knew. 
The  expression  'Honest  Abe'  fit 
him  like  a  glove  for  he  was  hon- 
(est  with  God,  his  country,  hia  peo- 
jple  and  himself.  In  my  last  inter- 
view with  him  his  great  elation  at 
(victory  lay  in  the  deep  sense  that 
.  had  fulfilled,  his  oath  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Not  a 
minute  did  he  rejoice  over  the  fal- 
len. He  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of    hatred. 

A  NATIONAL  CRISIS 
"During  the  war  I  was  chairman 
of  the  appropriations  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  James  A.  Gar- 
field was  chairman  of  ttio  same 
committee  of  the  House*  We  al- 
ways_met  in  conference.  These  were 
the  most  important  committees  of 
Congress  in  our  time  and  it  was 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  as  well 
as  our  close  personal  attachment 
that  gave  me  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities to  see  and  study  our  great 
sident. 

The  most  exciting  time  in 
Washington  during  the  war,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  was  when  Gen- 
eral Jubal  A.  Early  was  detached 
by  General  Lee  to  make  a  demon- 
stration against  Washington  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  distract  C rant's 
attention  from  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg and    Richmond. 

"Early's  march  was  fast  and  tri- 
umphant and  if  he  had  only  been 
k  bit  more  aggressive  he  could  have 
captured  the  city.  He  defeated  Lew 
Wallace  at  the  Monocacy  ana 
stopped  only  in  rifle  shot  of  Fort 
Stevens,  just  a  few  miles  from  the 
Capitol  and  in  sight  of  u 
j  "I  was  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress in  Washington  at  the  time, 
having  just  come  back  from  a  vis- 
ti-trt-jSrunt. .at.  Ci.tr  .  r'on)t.  Gr-.n» 
(wasn't  at  all  concerned  about  Far-  i 
Jly,  'but  after  Moriocacy  he  sent' two  ( 
livisions  under  General  Wright  to  I 
•einforce  the  garrisons  north  of . 
the  city. 

COULD   HEAR    FIRING 

"But  before  the  arrival  of  these  ; 
roops    there   was   great   consterna- j 
in    the    cjty    and    every    man 


i   thei 


.    tn 


w  n  s 


Meafly 


rould  hear 
the   best   of 

As  I  have 
could    have 

had     only 

of  affairs, 
>;>-    he    ronlrl 


I  that  I  (eared  most.  Pr 
lent  Lincoln  never  would  haw 
;uard    about    him    and    I    was 


prehenstve     tha 

t      J 

night      be 

harmed.      Ha  C£ 

and 

went   like 

anv     ordinary 

man     and 

laughed  at  the 

ot  h 

s  friends. 

"When    Early  ca 

>ar,    how- 

over.  I  determin 

;d  1 

,    eh   , 

ige  things 

so    I    called    at 

the 

Wh 

te    House 

and    a*    usual  ~v 

j  1  k 

id    In 

and    irp- 

stairs   to  the   Presld 

offlce  ua- 

challenged. 

-    "I   asked    the 

1  -i . 

aiden 

t   why -he 

didn't    have    a 

and    he   replied 

tha 

a  s 

mi  try  was 

not  needed  and  when  I  found  he 
hot  take  action  I  went  to 
Secretary  Stanton  and  laid  the 
hefore  him.  Stanton 
»ed  with  my  view. and  that  day 
♦he  order  went  out  for  a  guard 
at  the  White  House  and  an  esc 
for    the    President "  when    he    w 

TALKED      OF      ASSASSINATION 

"I  had  previously,  talked  with 
Lincoln  of  his  habit  of  going  about 
unprotected  and  I  asked  him  if 
he-  ever  had  any  fear  of  assas- 
sin; :ion.  This  is  .  his  reply: 
'When  I  came  here,  Senator,  I  de- 
termined that  I  wouldn't  be  dyint; 
all  the  time.  One  man's  life  is 
as  dear  as  another's  and  if  a  man 
takes  my  life  he  may  be  reasons  hi\ 
sure    that    he    will    lose    his    own. 

■  ■    i    :  • 
yes,    but   I    do    not    believe    that    it 
ia  my  fate  to  die   that   way.' 

"I  am  aware  that  this  is  in 
contradiction  of  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers, but  this  is  what  Lincoln 
said  to  me  and  he  was  not  a  man 
to  say  what  he  did  not  believe. 
MRS      LINCOLN'S      CHARACTER 

"As  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  I  can  only 
say  that  the  President  seemed  to 
be  greatly  devoted  to  her  and  my 
wife  loved  her  very  dearly.  As  First 
Lady  of  the  Land  Mrs.  Lincoln 
presided  at  the  White  House  with 
grace  and  dignity.  She  was  an 
ideal  hostess  and  her  wit  and  ac- 
complishments made  her  n 
than  a  match  for  the  brilliant 
statesmen  and  members  of 
diplomatic  corps  who  frequented 
the  White  House.  Mrs.  "Cole  and 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  President's  assassi- 
nation was  reaponsil  le  for  any 
peculiarities  that  might  have  de- 
veloped in  her  later  life  and  the 
death  of  three  of  her  boys  did 
not  serve  to  lighten  her  load  of 
care. 

"Lincoln,  the  lion  of  liberty,  was 
the  greatest  man -of  his  time  be- 
cause he  was  the  greatest  servant 
of  his  time.  Duty  was  his  religion 
and  he  loved  mankind  as  himself. 
It  is  enough  honor  for  all  time 
that  I  knew  him  and  that  he  called 
me   friend." 


Cole,  Cornelius  M. 


CThe 
Lincoln 
IKneiD 


♦»>»»»:♦»»: 


I  FIRST  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
March,  1863,  when  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  East  from  California  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  at  the 
President's  levee,  and,  of  course,  I 
wrote  to  my  family  in  the  West,  tell- 
ing them  my  impressions.  This  letter 
proves  that  I,  like  many  others  of  the 
time,  misjudged  the  man  and  surely 
underrated  his  abilities: 

Last  night  I  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's levee  and  saw  many  of  the 
dignitaries.  A  few  moments  ago  i 
I  saw  Burnslde  and  at  first  view 
was  satisfied  of  his  incompetency 
to  command  the  army.  It  is 
strange  that  our  President  and 
others  have  so  little  perception  of 
character.  Lincoln  is  a  good- 
natured  Westerner. 

Later  at  one  of  the  White  House  re- 
ceptions Mrs.  Cole  and  I  waited  In 
the  long  line  to  be  received.  She  some- 
how dropped  one  of  her  white  gloves 
and  was  not  conscious  of  it  until  we 
had  moved  up  and  it  was  our  turn 
to  greet  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. Sh«  stood  looking  about  her  in 
dismay  for  the  missing  glove,  and  the 
President,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
w«tched  her  with  an  amused  Bmlle. 
Jn  a  moment  ho  said:  "Never  mind, 
Mrs.  Co*e,  I  shall  have  a  search  made 
for  It  tomorrow,  and  shall  preserve  it 
as  a  souvenir." 

This  remark,  coming  from  a  man  to 
whom  book  etiquette  was  a  thing  un- 
known, proved  him  to  be  an  inborn 
gentleman.  His  deportment  never 
missed,  because  it  was  the  expression 
of  his  friendly  feeling  for  all.  He  did 
not  offend  because  in  his  heart  he  felt 
no  animosity  for  anyone. 

Always  In  consultation  he  was  argu- 
mentative, but  not  dictatorial.  He 
was  one  of  the  beet  of  listeners  and 
was  always  open  to  conviction,  yet  l/i 
his  own  reasons  were  well  founded, 
and  no  one  had  a  better  reason  to 
offer,  he  could  not  be  moved.  But  he 
was  never  offensively  opinionated. 
His  Un  of  Aneodetet. 

His  profuse  use  of  anecdotes  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  history.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  that  Mr.  "Shannon  and  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  reKn-'ling 
some  legislation  that  concerned  'Cali- 
fornia. He  could  not  comply  with  our 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  in  order  to 
let  us  know  that  conversation  on  the 
subject  had  terminated,  he  told  us 
this  story : 


In  the  early  times  in  Springfield, 
there  were  three  churches,  all  ortho- 
dox, a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  and  a  . 
Presbyterian.  A  young  fellow  came  J 
there  very  unexpectedly  to  preach  the 
Universalist  doc-trine  and  to  establish  , 
a  church  of  that  faith.  That  particular  •. 
creed  was  very  unpopular  at  that  time,  j 
and  these  three  orthodox  preachers  , 
determined  to  get  together  and  preach  j 

him  down.  They  consolidated  their  , 
congregations  and  determined  to  take 
turns  addressing  them.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  he  began  by  telling  them  how 
happily  situated  they  were,  both  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  things,  and 
then  remarked  that  "there  now  comes 
among  us  a  stranger  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine,  to  establish  a  new  church 
in  which  the  doctrine  will  be  taught 
that  all  men  will  be  saved.  But,  my 
i  brethren,"  he  concluded  fervently,  "let 
us  all   hope  for  better   things." 

I  went  down  on  the  same  train  with 
Lincoln  when  the  battlefield  of  Get- 
tysburg was  dedicated. 

The  day,  November  19,  1863,  was 
overcast  and  dreary.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  inspecting  the  late  battle 
ground.  In  the  afternoon  a  compara- 
tively small  crowd  gathered  around  a 
plank  platform  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  seats  on  this 
for  the  delegations  and  speakers. 

Edward  Everett  was  chosen  orator 
of  the  day,  and  he  held  forth  for  over 
an  hour  in  a  most  masterful  oration. 
I  remember  that  he  had  a  little  high 
table  before  him  on  which  were  cards 
containing  notes,   and  he   referred  to 


these  from  time  to  time  with  no  in- 
terruption or  pause  in  his  speech,  j 
When  he  had  concluded  the  band 
played  and  then,  without  announce- 
ment, Lincoln  arose.  He  laid  his  coa* 
off,  but  retained  the  familiar  shawl 
about  his  shoulders'.  I  sat  but  a  few 
feet  away,  on  his  right. 

He  began  by  stating  well-known 
facts — facts  with  which  we  were  all 
familiar.  His  sentences  were  short,  j 
and  I  had  the  impression  that  some- 
times  their  briefness  was  due  to  the  j 
fact  that  emotion  choked  his  utter-  i 
ances.  It  was  one  of  those  times  when 
he  seemed  weighed  down  by  his  re- 
sponsibilities, and  his  voice  was  fairly 
pathetic  In  its  Intonations.  Everyone 
listened  attentively,  but  it  then  did  j 
not  seem  a  remarkable  speech,  and  we 
were  all  fairly  surprised  when  he  sat 
down.  The  audience  broke  up  without 
expression  or  demonstration,  but  I 
was  conscious  that  Lincoln's  remarks 
had  made  a  tremendous  impression. 
Discussed   Possible  Danger. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the 
War  I  went  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  ai  will.  I  usually  found  Lincoln 


in  his  own  room  on  the  second  floor 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. In  warm  weather  the  door  stood 
open  and  anyone  could  go  in  unan- 
nounced. I  was  accustomed  to  doing 
so.  Seated  at  his  desk  in  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  but  not  facing  the 
door,  more  with  his  back  to  it,  I  gen- 
erally found  him.  He  always  arose 
and  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 

On  one  of  those  days  when  I  went 
unannounced  I  saw  a  look  of  distress 
on  his  face  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
on  any  human  countenance.  I  stood 
still,  not  wishing  to  disturb  him.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  me  and  swiftly  the  look 
of  pain  passed  as  he  greeted  me  with 
his  usual  smile.  I  stayed  with  him  a 
long  time  that  day  and  we  went  over  | 
the  war  maps.  It  was  then  I  took  oc- 
casion  to  mention  my  fears  for  him. 
I  had  gained,  access  to  his  room  so 
easily  and  anyone  else  might  have 
done  the  same. 

He  listened   silently,   as  he  always 
did,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  Impressed 
with  my  plea.   When  I  had  finished  he  ; 
said :  "When  I  first  came  here,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  be  dying  i 
all  the  while."    He  was  thoughtful  for  j 
a  moment,  then  continued :  "I  have  ob-  I 
served  that  one  man's  life  is  as  dear  \ 
to  him  as  another's,  and  he  could  not  j 
expect  to  take  my  life  without  losing  | 
his  own."    Then,  as  an  afterthought:   | 
"Besides,     if     anyone    wanted    to,    he  ! 
could  shoot  me  from  some  window  t 
I  ride  by  daily  to  the  Soldiers'  home. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  my  fate  to 
die  in  this  \ 

This  conversation  took  place  Just 
about  a  year  before  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  to  see  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  alive. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal 
April  14th  that  Schuyler  Colfax  and 
I  went  together  to  Willard's  hotel  to 
see  him  to  protest  against  an  order 
isaued  by  a  general  the  day  before. 
Mr.  Colfax  had  hardly  launched  Into 
the  subject  when  Mr.  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted him  with:  "I  have  already 
changed  the  order." 

We  departed,  and  that  night  I  went 
to  New  York.  While  I  was  on  the 
train  I  was  awakened  and  learned 
that  the  beloved  President  had  been 
shot. 
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Cole,   Cornelius 


COLE  LAST  MEMBER  OF 
CIVIL  WAR  CONGRESS 

Ex-Senator  Cornelius  Cole  of  California  Was  in 

38th  House  —  Saw  Lincoln  On  the 

Day  of  His  Death 


Senator  Cole  tells  this  little  story 
in  illustration  of  the  broad  humani- 
tarian side  of  the  great  man : 

One  day  the  President  had  been 
invited  to  dine  with  a  number  of 
statesmen  and  diplomats.  Riding 
horseback  to  the  function,  the  Presi- 
dent passed  a  mudhole  on  the  brink 
of  which  a  ewe  was  crying  for  her 
Iamb  that  had  become  mired  in  the 
mud. 

Mr  Lincoln  paused  a  moment  but 
rode  on,  remembering  his  dinner  en- 
gagement and  knowing  full  well  that 
any  attempt  to  succor  the  lamb  meant 
the  soiling  of  his  clothing.  -He  had 
ridden  only  a  few  paces,  however,  be- 
fore he  drew  rein  and  dismounted,  re-  I 
turning  to  the  puddle  to  extricate  the  ! 
luckless  lamb. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  house  where 
the  friends  were  assembled,  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  condition  of  the 
clothing  of  the  President.  It  was 
feared  that  some  accident  had  befallen 
him.  The  President  laughingly  told 
the  story  of  his  rescue  as  the  shep- 
herd of  the  helpless  beast  after  he  had 
passed  it  by,  perhaps  to  perish. 
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He  says  lie  didn't  care  much  lor  : 
then  or  at.  any  time  thereafter,  although 
making  no  claims  to  total  abstinen 

When  asked  his  views  on  prohibition. 
Senator  "Cole  said  there  were  ti 
"when  a  good  drink  was  an  inspira- 
tion"—and  then  quickly  added  that 
"even  a  great  many  articles  of  food  c 
tain  an  inspiration."  Having  used  to- 
bacco in  moderation  for  four  score 
yeai-si  he  quit  its  use  five  years  ago. 

Asked    if    he    had    any   fixed    rules   of 
life    or   diet  that    might    have    been    j 
sponsible   for  his   good   health   and  lon- 
gevity,  his   reply   was  that   he  had  al- 
ways   eaten    in    moderation    the    things 

liked  best,  and  always  when 
wanted  them— went  to  bed  when  he  j 
wanted  to  and  got  up  when  he  was 
ready  to  arise. 


LOS  ANGELES,  Calif— Well  start- 
ed on  the  second  year  of  his  second 
century,  Cornelius  Cole  of  Colegrove, 
formerly  United  States'Senator  from 
California,  is  perhaps  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a  group  of  statesmen  who 
stood  firmly  behind  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion. 

There  may  be  alive  today  men  who 
•with  him  were  members  of  the  38th 
House  in  1863,  but  so  far  as  Senator 
Cole's  knowledge  extends,  after  con- 
siderable investigation,  all  of  his  col- 
leagues at  Washington  from  1863  to 
1865  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
final  reward.  Senator  Cole  alone  re- 
mains, clear  of  brain,  brjght  of  eye, 
firm  of  step,  the  last  link  connecting 
the  then  and  the  now. 

Vividly  he  recalls  the  stirring 
events  of  those  days  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  that  he  was  conferring 
with  President  Lincoln,  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  of  Congress  on  the 
momentous  questions  of  the  hour  or 
Informally  talking  over  with  the 
President  himself  the  problems  of 
peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

Senator  Cole  distinctly  recollects 
his  last  meeting  with  President  Lin 
coin  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that 
was  to  be  the  last  of  the  President's 
on  eath  —  that  fatal  April  14,  the 
day  of  the  assassination  that  threw 
the  world  into  mourning. 

Just  Starting  for  Home 

"I  was  jusc  departing  on  the  return 
trip  to  my  home  in  California,"  said 
Senator  Cole,  "and  took  occasion  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  to  drop  In  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  the  White  House  and 
bid  him  goodby.  He  was  In  an  unusu- 
ally happy  frame  of  mind,  just  Ibegin- 
ring  to  realize  that  the  awful  war  was 
over— that  the  slaughter  and  carnage  had 
ended  and  that  at  last  peace  had  come. 
He  evidently  had  no  premonition  of  tiu 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  him— that  in 
a  few  short  hours  he  would  be  laid 
low  by   the  assassin's  bullet. 

"The  President  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  California,  concerning  which 
State  he  always  expressed  deep  inter- 
est, saying  he  hoped  that  he  might  be 
able  to  visit  that  State  at  some  time 
In  the  near  future.  He  fervently  held 
my  hand  in  both  of  his  and  wished  me 
ft.  safe  and  pleasant  journey  hfcme. 

"That   was  the  las*,  time  I   saw,  him 


alive.  A  few  hours  later  he  was  shot 
and  the  news  of  the  tragedy,  reaching 
me  before  I  had  well  started  on  my 
way,  called  me  back  to  the  capital  and 
delayed  my  trip  to  the  West." 

It  is  the  ibelief  of  Senator  Cole  that 
never  at  any  time  did  President  Lincoln 
entertain  a  fear  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  The  Senator  recalls  an  incident 
^o  illustrate  his  ground  for  this  belief. 

Did  Not  Fear  Assassination 

So  fa^as  he  knows,  he  was  the  only 
member  of  Congress  in  Washington  on 
the  day  that  Gen  Early's  plan  to  cap- 
ture the  capital  was  frustrated.  Anx- 
ious to  see  the  President,  Senator  Cole 
made  his  way  to  the  White  House.  No 
guards  were  on  duty  anywhere  as  a 
protection  to  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

He  found  Mr  Lincoln  alone,  stitlng  at 
his  desk.  He  was  so  deeply  wrapped  in 
meditation  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  enter.  Not  wishing  to  disturb 
the  reverie  of  the  great  commoner,  the 
Senator  says  he  stood  still  for  several 
minutes  as  the  President  continued  to 
sit  motionless,  in  deep  thought,  appar- 
ently oblivious  to  all  surroundings. 

As  the  Sneator  approached,  the  noise 
of  his  footsteps  aroused  the  President, 
who  seemed  startled.  But  the  agitation 
was  only  momentary.  He  entered  a 
once  into -animated  conversation. 

Senator  Cole  suggested  to  him  th 
possible  danger  of  bodily  harm  and  ad- 
vised that  guards  be  stationed  abom 
the  premises  to  protect  him  against  in- 
trusion, as  he  feared  that  in  the  heat 
of  sectional  strife  some  attempt  might 
be  made  to  injure  him. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  my  fate  to  die 
in  this  way,"  said  Lincoln.  "I  have  al- 
ways observed  that  one  man's  life  is  as 
dear  to  him  as  another's,  and'  no  one 
would  take  my  life  without  expecting  to 
lose   his  own." 

Sometimes  an  Inspiration 

Mr  Cole  was  born  at  Lodi,  N  Y,  Sept 
17,  1822 -the  year  after  Napoleon's 
death.  He  remembers  that  during  his 
childhood  days  the  depressing  effects  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  away,  and  he  clearly  re- 
calls having  seen  soldiers  who  had 
served  under  Washington  in  the  day 
of  '76. 

These  soldiers  were  prominent  figures 
on  "training  days,"  occupying  seats  on 
the  platform  and  holding  in  their  hands 
the  guns  they  had  borne  against  the 
British.  "Truly,  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  not  yet  died  out,"  said  the 
Senator. 


It  was  while  he  was  still  a  mere 
boy,  according  to  the  Senator,  that  his 
father  gave  him  his  first  taste  of  beer. 


Saw  First  Pony  Express  Arrive 

Memorable  was  his  first  trip  to  New 
York  city  in  1845,  when  he  traveled  by 
horse-drawn  packet  boat.  His  first  ac- 
participation  in  politics  was  in 
1848,  when  he  supported  Van  Buren  for 
President. 

Then  came  the  excitement  following 
the  discovery  of  gold  In  California,  and 
Feb  12,  1849,  he  started  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  traveling  as  far  as  Pitts- 
burg by  sleigh  and  from  there  down 
o  St  Louis  by  water. 
Then  followed  the  trip  across  country 
ly  ox  team,  meeting  Brigham  Young 
it  Salt  Lake  City  and  arriving  at  Sut- 
ters  Fort  in  July. 

The   Senator   saw   the   first  pony   t 
press   arrive    at   San    Francisco    In    1860. 

e  years  later  he  made  a  trip 
the  Atlantic  Coast  by  way  of  the  Isth-  ! 
of  Panama.  On  the  occasion  of 
that  vtsit  he  went  to  Washington,  and  ! 
after   seeing   Congress    in    action   wrote 

'Our  great  men  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. I  saw  Burnside,  and  was  satis- 
fied of  his  incompetency  to  command  . 
the  army.    It  is  strange  that  our  Presl- 

and  others  have  so  little  concep-  i 
tion  of  character.  Lincoln  is  a  good-  [ 
natured  Westerner.  Most  of  the  timber 
ir  political  fabric  is  soft  wood."       j 

Wonders  of  Transportation 

It  was  in  1863  that  the  Senator  crossed  ' 
the  continent  by  stage,  and  subse- 
quently  he  made  the  journey  many 
times  by  stage  and  rail.  He,  no  doubt, 
had  the  ox  team  and  stage  trips  in 
mind  when,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  world's 
greatest  achievement  in  the  span  of 
your  life?"  he  answered  quick  as  a 
flash: 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me  most  of 
all  is  transportation  by  land.  I  mean 
by  rail  and  automobile.  What  a  great 
advance,  from  elephants  and  camels 
and  oxen  and  horses,  to  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  gasoline!" 

So  near  did  Senator  Cole  sit  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  that  he  could  almost  have 
reached  over  and  touched  him  when  he 
was  delivering  his  famous  Gettysburg 
address. 

He  frequently  heard  Daniel  Webster, 
and  after  listening  to  Dickens  in  1865 
gave.  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  English 
novelist  was  just  about  as  odd  a  char- 
acter as  any  he  had  ever  drawn  from 
his  own  fertile  imagination.       * 

Senator  Cole  was  a  warm  persona) 
friend  and  admirer  of  Secretary  Sew 
rd,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  th« 
deliberations  leading  up  to  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  from  Russia.  He  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  in  the  organization ' 
of  the  Republican  party  in  California 
and  to  this  day  takes  deep  interest  Ir 
Its  platforms  and  policies. 


Cole ,  Ex-senator  Cornelius 


Personal  friend  of  Lincoln 

'V-ttyg'burg:  Address 


REMINISCENCES 


OF  A  CENTENARIAN 


Ex  Senator  Cole,  past  hit 
100th  year,  tells  of  part 
he  played  in  Lincoln's 
Administration  in  West- 
ern Railway  Problems. 


Although  past  his  100th  birthday, 
Cornelius  Cole,  successively  Congress- 
man and  United  States  Senator  from 
California  in  the  days  when  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads 
were  being  built,  recalls  as  if  it  were 
only  yesterday  the  details  of  those 
epochal  undertakings. 

And  he  is  the  living  corroboration — 
If  corroboration  be  needed  —  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  its 
recent  decision  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  those  railroads 
and  of  the  lawmakers  who  made  them 
possible  that  they  should  be  operated 
as  one  continuous  line  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Missouri  River 
without  discrimination  against  each 
other.  He  speaks  as  a  member  of  the 
"committee  of  13"  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  drafted  the  Pacific 
railroad  legislation  passed  In  Con- 
gress In  the  early  '60s.    He  says: 

"It  was  the  Intention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  'committee  of  13/  and  It  la 
so  stated  in  the  legislation  under  which 
the  roads  were  constructed,  that  the 
two  lines  should  be  operated  as  one 
continuous  railroad  and  that  neither 
should  discriminate  against  the  other." 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ordered  the  Southern  Pacific  to  divorce 
the  Central  Pacific,  former  Senator 
Cole  is  confidently  hopeful  that  the 
original  purpose  in  constructing  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  will 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  friend 
of  his  early  manhood.  Besides  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  upholding  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  people  of  California 
generally  are  of  the  same  view. 

In  addition  to  his  close  friendship 


13"  appointed  in  the  House  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  This  com- 
mittee put  through  the  act  of  1862, 
which  gave  life  to  the  Union  Pacific 

Cole  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1863.  Aware  that  as  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  he  would  be  called 
on  to  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
government-financed  transcontinental 
roads,  he  sold  his  25  shares  of  Central 
Pacific  stock  for  $4,000.  The  late 
Leland  Stanford  was  the  purchaser. 

When  Cole  became  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House,  he  was  placed  on  the 
"committee  of  13,"  which  was  headed 
by  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  California  Congressman 
proved  his  value  by  pointing  out  de- 
fects in  the  act  of  1862  and  to  him  was 
given  the  task  of  drafting  amendments 
to  that  law. 

In  1864,  the  amended  bill  passed 
Congress,  providing  for  incorporation 
of  the  Union  Pacific  to  build  westward 
from  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  build  eastward  to  join 
the  Union  Pacific  The  1864  legisla- 
tion placed  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  behind  the  roads  and  gave  them 
large  land  grants. 

In  1865,  Cole  was  defeated  for  re- 
election to  Congress  by  the  self-same 
interests  to  whom  he  had  given  aid — 
the  Central  Pacific  promoters.  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  as  head  of  the  group  con- 
sisting of  Stanford — who  bought  Cole's 
Central  Pacific  stock  for  $4,000— 
Charles  Crocker  and  Mark  Hopkins, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  terminal 
on  Goat  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
He  sought  to  acquire  from  the  United 
States  the  tidelands  to  the  north  of  the 
island.  Cole  fought  this  project.  So 
he  didn't  go  back  to  Congress. 

But  he  did  come  back  strong  in 
1867,  being  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  served  until  1873. 

From  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
former  Senator  Cole  agrees  thoroughly 
with  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  where  it  says : 

"We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  pass 
on  the  Government's  contention  that 
the  leases  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  acquisition  by  it  of  Central  Pacific 
stock  were  in  and  of  themselves  viola- 
tive of  the  Pacific  railroad  acts  of 
Congress  of  1862  and  subsequent  sup- 
plemental legislation." 

In  support  of  this  finding  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  land,  the  cen- 
tenarian Senator  took  an  old  volume 
of  statutes  from  his  library  and  read — 
without  the  aid  of  glasses — the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  Pacific  railroad 

its: 

"That  the  several  companies  author- 
ised to  construct  the  aforesaid  roads 
are  hereby  required  to  operate  and  use 
said  roads  and  telegraph  for  all  pur- 
poses of  communication,  travel  and 
transportation,  so  far  as  the  public  and 
the  Government  are  concerned,  as  one 
continuous  line,  and  in  such  operation 
and  use  to  afford  and  secure  to  each 
equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to 
rates,  time  and  transportation  without 
any  discrimination  of  any  kind  in  favor 
"  the  road  or  business  of  any  or  either 


of  said  companies  or  adverse  to  the 
road  or  business  of  any  or  either  of  the 
others." 

After  reading  this  extract.  Cole's 
comment  was  as  follows: 

"The    original   intent   of  onr   Paelflfl 
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Cole,  Cornelius 


CROSSES  U.  S.  FOR  DEGREE 


Wear     Centenarian,     Who     Figured     ii 

Early     History     of     California     and 

Was     an     Intimate     Friend     of 

Lincoln,   to   Be   L.I..   D. 


Recent    dispatches    in    The    Stai 
the   trip   of   ex-Senator   Cornelius   Cole, 
years   old,   from   hi: 
Washington  ' 


:old    < 


i  home  in  Galifi 
attend  a  session  of  congress 
for  the  first  time  since  1865.  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon  of  Illinois  introduced  the  near  cen- 
tenarian and  Mr.  Cole  delivered  a  short 
address  to  the  members  of  the  upper  house. 
The  story  of  another  honor  to  the  ex- 
senator,  paid  by  his  alma  mater,  is  told 
by  the  New  York  Times : 

In  1847  Cornelius  Cole,  then  24  years 
old,  received  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  from  Wesleyan  university.  A  short 
time  later  came  rumors  of  the  gold  dis- 
covery in  California  and  with  a  half 
dozen  friends  he  set  out  to  make  his 
fortune.  Then  in  this  present  year  of 
g?ace,  1922,  Cornelius  Cole,  sole  sur- 
vivor of  his  class,  preparing  to  celebrate 
his  100th  birthday  September  17,  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  his  alma  ma- 
ter to  come  across  the  continent  to  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  and  receive  an  honorary 
LL.  D.  In  spite  of  opposition  from 
friends  and  members  of  his  family  who 
thought  the  journey  too  arduous  for  a 
;entenarian,  he  came. 

Cornelius  Cole,  formerly  a  senator 
from  California  and  native  of  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  seems  scarcely  more 
than  75.  His  face  is  sun  browned  and 
unwrinkled.  He  is  active  and  robust 
and  will  sooner  offer  his  arm  to  a 
woman  when  crossing  a  mean  spot  in 
the  road  than  to  think  of  taking  hers. 

PERSONAL  FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN. 

In  his  reminiscences,  Lincoln  takes 
first  place.  Discussing  modern  affairs, 
he  is  conversant  with  all  current  move- 
ments. The  bonus,  the  tariff,  prohibi- 
tion, Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the 
woman  question — to  all  of  these  things 
his  mind  responds.  Even  today,  how- 
ever, the  thing  that  seems  most  impor- 
tant to  him  is  to  clear  away  the  belief 
that  Lincoln  was  a  crude  or  unpolished 
man.  Mr.  Cole  was  with  him  on  the 
platform  when  he  made  his  famous  Get- 
tysburg address  and  saw  him  five  hours 
before  he  was  shot  by  Booth. 

"I'd  like  young  Americans  of  today  to 


EX-SENATOR  CORNELIUS  COLE,  A  NEAR  CEN- 
TENARIAN, WHO  CROSSED  CONTINENT  TO 
RECEIVE  HONORARY  DEGREE  AT  WES- 
LEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


remember  this,"  he  said:  "Lincoln  was 
not  the  crude,  sometimes  coarse,  always 
unpolished  man  he  is  pictured  to  be. 
Physically  he  was  big  and  uncouth,  but 
in  mental  turn  of  mind  and  manners  he 
was  always  the  courtly  gentleman.  At 
times  he  was  even  the  gallant. 

"He  gave  a  dinner  at  the  White  House 
once.  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  were  invited.  It 
was  a  very  superior  kind  of  dinner,  with 
grand  fixings,  kid  gloves  and  stiff  shirts. 
Most  certainly  Lincoln  did  not  mar  the 
picture  of  that  occasion.  When  it  came 
time  to  leave,  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  went  up 
to  him  to  say  good  night.  We  were  on 
the  point  of  going  when  Mrs.  Cole  found 
that  she  had  lost  one  of  her  gloves.  She 
asked  me  to  go  back  to  look  for  it  when 
President  Lincoln  stopped  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  'Never  mind  searching  for  it,  Mrs. 
Cole,'  he  said.  'I'll  look  it  up  when  the 
guests  are  all  gone  and  keep  it  as  a 
souvenir.' 

FAMOUS    SPEECH    EXTEMPORANEOUS. 

"It  is  another  mistake,  often  made, 
that  Lincoln  wrote  out  the  Gettysburg 
address  on  the  train  before  he  got  there. 
He  never  wrote  that  speech.  He  didn't 
know  he  was  to  be  a  speaker  that  day. 
Mr.  Everett  had  been  announced  as  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  principal  figure 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  President  went 
there  as  a  listener.  When  he  was  called 
upon  he  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  and  not  from  any  notes  that  he 
had  previously  prepared. 

"It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Everett 
read  his  speech.  He  didn't.  He  never 
once  glanced  down  at  the  notes  before 
him,  but  for  two  hours,  straight  on  end, 
talked  from  memory. 

"Fear  that  the  life  of  the  President 
would  be  attempted  was  often  in  the 
minds  of  his  friends.  I  once  spoke  to 
him  about  it,  telling  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  his  goings  and  comings. 
'Cole,'  he  said  to  me,  'one  man's  life  is 
as  sweet  to  him  as  is  another's,  and  no 


man    would    take    mine   without   losing 

COMMON    SENSE  FOR  LONGEVITY. 

f  J7°U  aS-^  wI?ether  I  have  any  formula 
for  longevity.  No.  Common  sense.  It  was 
an  old  French  doctor— wasn't  it'— who 
pmLth-at  v.Then  a  man  reaches  40  he 
either  is  his  own  doctor  or  a  fool''  I 
have  tried  not  to  be  a  fool.  Excesses 
and  extremes  I  have  avoided  as  the 
Plague.  I  get  up  pretty  early;  I  seldom 
eat  too  much. 

«f»'i?VereI2Pi^sis  on  rest  is  not  an  espe- 

not  rPft°0dwhinf-  ^  °ld  persou  sh0"Id 
not  rest.     He  should  exercise  his  body 

1J,°U  *Stay  in  one  Position  too  long 
your  arteries  and  limbs  harden.  That 
may  not  be  right  from  the  medical  noint 
of  view,  but  it  strikes  me  right  from 
he  personal  You  are  penalized  if  you 
indulge  a  desire  to  continually  relax 
»,  J?0?'*  W?*r!!  That  Perhaps  is  'the 
most  important  rule  to  follow.  Things 
always  turn  out  better  than  you  ex- 
pect. Worry  doesn't  help.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  choose  the  middle  road.  You 
don  t  run  much  chance  then  of  running 
into  a  stone  wall.  Have  faith  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  always.  Nothing  else  is 
more  efficacious  in  the  rejuvenating 
process  of  life." 
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EX-SENATOR  AT  102. 

Cornelius    Cole,   once   United   States   senator   from    California, 

and  a  political  power  in  his  day,  has  just  celebrated  his  102nd 

birthday  in  Los  Angeles. 


COLS 


CTKe 
Lincoln 
IKneir* 


MA1JQEU  SHERMAN 

in  Collier  ; 

T  FIRST  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1  March,  1863,  when  I  made  a  trip  to 
the  East  from  California  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  at  the 
President's  levee,  and,  of  course,  I 
wrote  to  my  family  in  the  West,  tell- 
ing them  my  impressions.  This  letter 
proves  that  I,  like  many  others  of  the 
time,  misjudged  the  man  and  surely 
uiiuerrated  his  abilities:   • 

Last  night  I  was  at  the  Presi- 
dent's levee  and  saw  many  of  the 
dignitaries.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  saw  Burnside  and  at  first  view 
I  was  satisfied  of  his  incompetency 
to  command  the  army.  It  is 
strange  thai  our  President  and 
others  have  so  little  perception  of 
character.  Lincoln  is  a  good- 
natured  Westerner. 

Later  at  one  of  the  White  House  re- 
ceptions   Mrs.    Cole    and    I   waited    in 
the  long  line  to  be  received.   She  some- 
how dropped  one  of  her  white  gloves  ! 
and  was  not  conscious  of  it  until  we  I 
had    moved   up   and   it   was  our   turn  | 
to  greet  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln.   She  stood  looking  about  her  in 
dismay  for  the  missing  glove,  and  the 
President,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
watched    her    with    an    amused    smile. 
In   a   moment   he  said:    "Never  mind, 
Mrs.  Cole,  I  shall  have  a  search  made 
for  it  tomorrow,  and  shall  preserve  it 
as  a  souvenir." 

This  remark,  coming  from  a  man  to 
whom  book  etiquette  was  a  thing  un- 
known, proved  him  to  be  an  inborn 
gentleman.  His  deportment  never 
missed,  because  It  was  the  expression 
of  his  friendly  feeling  for  all.  He  did 
not  offend  because  in  his  heart  he  felt 
no  animosity  for  anyone. 

Always  in  consultation  he  was  argu- 
mentative, but  not  dictatorial.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  of  listeners  and 
was  always  open  to  conviction,  yet  If 
his  own  reasons  were  well  founded, 
and  no  one  had  a  better  reason  to 
offer,  he  could  not  be  moved.  But  he 
was  never  offensively  opinionated. 


His  Use  of  Anecdotes. 
His  profuse  use  of  anecdotes  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  history.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  that  Mr.  Shannon  and  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  regarding 
some  legislation  that  concerned  Cali- 
fornia. He  could  not  comply  with  our 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  in  order  to 
let  us  know  that  conversation  on  the 
subject  had  terminated,  he  told  us 
this  story: 

In  the  early  times  in  Springfield, 
there  were  three  churches,  all  ortho- 
dox, a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  and  a 
Presbyterian.  A  young  fellow  came 
there  very  unexpectedly  to  preach  the 
Universalist  doctrine  and  to  establish 
a  church  of  that  faith.  That  particular 
creed  was  very  unpopular  at  that  time, 
and  these  three  orthodox  preachers 
determined  to  get  together  and  preach 
him  down.  They  consolidated  their 
congregations  and  determined  to  take 
turns  addressing  them.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  he  began  by  telling  them  how 
happily  situated  they  were,  both  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  things,  and 
then  remarked  that  "there  now  comes 
among  us  a  stranger  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine,  to  establish  a  new  church 
in  which  the  doctrine  will  be  taught 
that  all  men  will  be  saved.  But,  my 
brethren,"  he  concluded  fervently,  "let 
us  all  hope  for  better  things." 

I  went  clown  on  the  same  train  with 
Lincoln   when   the   battlefield   of  J3et- 


tysburg  was  dedicated. 

The  day,  November  19,  1863,  was 
overcast  and  dreary.  The  morning  was 
spent  in  inspecting  the  late  battle 
ground.  In  the  afternoon  a  compara- 
tively small  crowd  gathered  around  a 
plank  platform  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  There  were  seats  on  this 
for  the  delegations  and  speakers. 

Edward  Everett  was  chosen  orator 
of  the  day,  and  he  held  forth  for  over 
I  Ml  hour  i„  a  moat  masterful  oration. 
|-I  remember  that  he  had  a  little  high 
table  before  him  on  which  were  cards 
containing  notes,  and  he  referred  to 
these  from  time  to  time  with  no  In- 
terruption or  pause  in  his  speech. 
When  he  had  concluded  the  band 
Played  and  then,  without  announce- 
ment, Lincoln  arose.  He  laid  his  coat 
off,  but  retained  the  familiar  shawl 
about  his  shoulders.  I  sat  but  a  few 
feet  away,  on  his  right. 


He    began    by    stating    well-known 
facts — facts  with   which  we  were  all 
familiar.     His    sentences    were   short, 
and  I  had  the  impression  that  some- 
times their  briefness  was  due  to  the 
fact   that    emotion    choked   his   utter- 
ances.  It  was  one  of  those  times  when 
he   seemed   weighed   down  by  his  re- 
sponsibilities, and  his  voice  was  fairly 
pathetic  in  its  intonations.    Everyone 
listened    attentively,    but   It   then   did 
not  seem  a  remarkable  speech,  and  we 
were  all  fairly  surprised  when  he  sat 
down.   The  audience  broke  up  without 
expression    or    demonstration,    but    I 
was  conscious  that  Lincoln's  remarks 
had  made  a  tremendous  impression. 
Discussed   Possible  Danger. 
During   the   last    two   years   of   the 
war  I  went  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  at  will.  I  usually  found  Lincoln 
in  his  own  room  on  the  second  floor 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. In   warm  weather  the  door  stood 
open   and   anyone   could   go  in   unan- 
nounced.   I  was  accustomed  to  doing 
so.    Seated  at  his  desk  in  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  but  not  facing  the 
door,  more  with  his  back  to  it,  I  gen- 
erally  found   him.    He   always   arose 
and  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome. 

On  one  of  those  days  when  I  went 
unannounced  I  saw  a  look  of  distress 
on  his  face  such  as  I  had  never  seen 
on  any  human  countenance.  I  stood 
still,  not  wishing  to  disturb  him.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  me  and  swiftly  the  look 
of  pain  passed  as  he  greeted  me  with 
his  usual  smile.  I  stayed  with  him  a 
long  time  that  day  and  we  went  over 
|  the  war  maps.  It  was  then  I  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  my  fears  for  him. 
I  had  gained  access  to  his  room  so 
easily  and  anyone  else  might  have 
done  the  same. 

He  listened  silently,  as  he  always 
did,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  impressed 
with  my  plea.  When  I  had  finished  he 
said :  "When  I  first  came  here,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  not  be  dying 
all  the  while."  He  was  thoughtful  for 
a  moment,  then  continued:  "I  have  ob- 
served that  one  man's  life  is  as  dear 
to  him  as  another's,  and  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  my  life  without  losing 
his  own."  Then,  as  an  afterthought: 
"Besides,  if  anyone  wanted  to,  he 
could  shoot  me  from  some  window  as 
I  ride  by  daily  to  the  Soldiers'  home. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  my  fate  to 
die  in  this  way." 

This  conversation  took  place  just 
about  a  year  before  he  was  assas- 
sinated. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  to  see  Presi- 
dent Lincoln   alive. 


d~Z^£s 


It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal 
April  14th  that  Schuyler  Colfax  and 
I  went  together  to  Willard's  hotel  to 
see  him  to  protest  against  an  order 
issued  by  a  general  the  day  before. 
Mr.  Colfax  had  hardly  launched  into 
the  subject  when,  Mr.  Lincoln  inter- 
rupted him  with :  "I  have  already 
changed  the  order." 

We  departed,  and  that  night  I  went 
to  New  York.  While  I  was  on  the 
train  I  was  awakened  and  learned 
that  the  beloved  President  had  been 
shot. 


Coleman,  Mrs.  Marietta  Wood  (deceased) 


""V  Saw  Lincoln  many  times,  heard  him  give  speeches.  Mr.  Lincoln 

was  her  father's  attorney  and  friend. 
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RECALLS  LINCOLN'S   I 
DEATH MARS  AGO! 

John  C.   Collins   Heard   Bugle  Call 

Which  Sent  16th  N.  Y.  Cavalry 

in  Pursuit  of  Booth 


WAS  WITNESS  AT  EXECUTIONS 


Today  is  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
John  C.  Collins,  now  of  S6  East  Tenth 
Street,  is  probably  the  only  man  alive  who 
heard  the  "boots  and  saddles"  bugle  call 
J  Which  roused  the  Sixteenth  New  York 
Cavalry  to  the  pursuit  of  the  conspirators, 
knew  intimately  the  man  who  shot  Booth, 
and  witnessed  the  execution  of  Booth's 
companions. 

Now  Mr.  Collins,  as  active  administrator 
Of  the  Friends  of  Boys,  passes  most  of 
his  time  with  lads  in  their  teens.  In  the 
Sixties  he  himself  was  in  his  teens,  and 
Oil  of  his  companions  were  men,  soldiers 
at  that.  At  thirteen  he  became,  through 
visiting  a  cousin  later  captured  by  Confed- 
erate guerrillas,  a  mascot  of  the  Sixteenth 
Cavalry,  and  he  remained  with  the  regi- 
ment through  .the  Civil  War. 
Collins  Tells  Story 
This  is  how  Mr.  Collins  got  to  see,  as  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  one  of  the  famous  execu- 
tions in  American  history. 

"On  the  night  of  April  15,  1865,"  he 
recalled  yesterday,  "when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  shot  in  a  theatre,  the  Six- 
teenth Cavalry  was  camped  some  ten 
miles  from  Washington.  Between  mid- 
night and  dawn  the  buglers  sound** 
'Boots  and  Saddles.'  Almost  before  the  la\\ 
note  died  a  thousand  men  were  in  tb 
•addle  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  dis 
appeared  in  the  darkness. 

"Next  day  a  thousand  scouts  were  dis- 
tributed through  Maryland  'and  Virginia 
and  within  a  few  days  one  detachment  re- 
turned with  the  word  that  J.  Wilkes 
Booth,  whose  shot  killed  Lincoln,  had  been 
•hot  dead  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbet.  This 
Corbet,  a  religious  eccentric,  had  a  tent 
Just  across  the  company  street  front  my 
tent. 


"When  it  was  announced  that  four  01 
Booth's  eight  conspirators  had  been  con- 
victed, and  were  to  he  hanged  on  juiy  '.. 
I  remarked  that  I  intended  to  see  the 
execution.  The  men  laughed  and  said  it 
was  impossible,  that  no  one  could  atten.l 
without  a  pass  from  the  President  of  the 

1   United  States. 

"I    had    been    exempt    so   long-    from    all 

'  restrictions  as  to  passes,  counter-signs,  and 
picket-line  rules,  that  it  did  not  enter  my 
mind  that  the  soldiers    who  would  swarm 

I  about     the     execution    grounds,    guarding 

i  every  approach,  might  treat  me  differently 

|  than  the  men  of  my  own  regiment. 
Got  By  Lines  Without  Pass 
"I  have  never  known  just  how  I  did  it, 
but    without    any    pass     or   credentials    I 

'  went  through  all  the  lines,  and  within 
twenty  minutes  was  stationed  not  thirty 
feet  from  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected 
in  a  corner  of  the  old  penitentiary  court- 
yard and  could  be  approached  from  only 
one  direction.  And  because  the  Govern- 
ment anticipated  an  uprising,  this  one 
approach  was  protected  by  successive 
lines  of  soldiers  with  bayonets  fixed,  by 
patrols  on  stone  walls,  by  great  gates 
opened  only  to  admit  persons  with  proper 
credentials.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  I  was 
in  uniform,  and  obviously  a  boy,  though  i 
without   any  appearance   of  timidity,  was 

i  what  did  it." 

I 


Knew  Booth's  Slayer 


JOHN  C.   COLLINS 

AlMtot  of  cavalry  regiment  recalls 
pursu.t  of  conspirators  in  shooting  of 
Lincoln  fifty-nine  years  ago. 


Collyer,   Robert 


Praise  of  Lincoln 


Robert  Collyer  and 
Abraham  Lincoln 

L',Impressive  in  all  his  addresses 
and  sermons  in  wartime  is  CoHver's 
Z7TrinS  beHef  in'  and  »de?l£  to 

Collyer.      "The    collapse    of   the    Vh 
Kima  campaign  in  the  summer  of  iS?" 

^ZZ?s^Vh«  p^d-t86t2o 

m-mm 

SHSSS 

courses  to  the  sea.  The  Yorl.-sh^i 
apprentice,  who  had  toiled  in  the  cS 
ton  mills  at  Blubberhouses  could  not 
be  seriously  alienated  from  he  k?„ 
tucky  lad,  who  had  splitTails  in  ?h 

SrJWBJsSaS 

llftall 


I  the  open  way  to  knowledge  won  I 
;  against  terrific  odds  the  levefs'ofT 

'  llT!  and  fie,ds'  the  "lnning 

stieam   and   the    singing    bird.      They 

learned11.^601  the  human  h^  ™* 

passions  Vh6"!3  °f  ^  m°ods  and 
passions.  They  had  joyed  and  sor- 
!  rowed    greatly.   .  .  .  Above    a]1    w?°r 

'  mvrfl?  n!!6,^  the  possessi°n  of  those 
mystic    quahties    of   tenderness,    com- 

j  SVf7'  Which  can  at  once  fashi?n 
:  ,1?  Tan  frailty  wlth  boundless 
™f;    and    "se    with    inexpressibly 

!hP^tand  Pathetic  diS^y  to  the 
I  heights  of  tragedy." 

'th'^T  C0l,yer  reveled  ^  the  fact 
that  America  had  elected  to  the  presi- 

Jlj'i  P°0r8St  fahlily  *f  noor  whites 
m    Kentucky-who    was    famous    for 

the  barf  If 1S'  aDd  had  rUn  a  flat-b0«t 
the  hardest  work  one  can  do-who  had 

S  iE  &r<?cery~whose  voice  rang  out 
clearly,  wherever  he  went,  'As  a  man 
in  my  relation  to  slavery  as  a  man-I 
bate  slavery!"  How  he  acclaimed  him 
,  as  a  true  scion  of  the  west-  'Lincoln? 
rith?  h  1S  ?  man~an  fright,  down- 
j  nght  honest -man.  He  is  homely  and 
[angular,  to  be  sure-our  prairiibred 
men  are  not  handsome.  They  are  not 
what  you  would  call  Grecian  in  their 
outlines.  .  .  But  if  Diogenes  had  gone 
blmkmg  into  Springfield  with  his 
lantern,  and  had  met  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  on  the  sidewalk,  he  would  have 
blown  out  the  light  and  shouted,  You 
are  the  very  man  I  am  after.'  " 


Comfort^  Handall  ^_ 

Lincoln's  Love  of  Flowers 
Told  in  Scrapbook  Writing 

>  I    Randall  Comfort  of  Chappa^ua  Finds  His  Mother's. 
Description  of  a  Visit  to  White 
House  in  1860's. 

*    „„    r.iA  I         Lincoln's  Interest  in  Roses 
'  The    recent    opening    o     an    oW        ^  ^    eycs    ^^ 

wrap-book  by  Randall  Comfort  at     ^   lmmediately  beneath  their  cav- 

his  home  on  Chappaqua  Mountain-    ernoug   br0WS-     The   smiie   became 

\ride    revealed  an  anecdote  written  |  more   graveiy   sweet. 

E  yeTarSEaSComforr   rPictmgMan   |  hard    drive    through    the    country, 
for.    J.    E.    Conxion,    aep         «s  tQ    a    solitary    crossroads, 

intimate    conversation    w  t  h  £e»        ^  ^  ^  &  ^^  ^  hun_ 

l^nt.LHousne   receptions  S  wTsh-     dreds  of  roses,  perhaps  thousands, 


W 


White   3 


three-quarters    of    a 


cen- 


ington, 
tury   ago.  _ 

In  the  early  sixties  of  the  last 
century,  a  period  of  the  greatest  | 
interest  to  us  who  remember  the 
Great  Rebellion  personally,  I  saw 
the  man  who  has  since  become 
Saint  and  Martyr.  As  the  years 
roll  by,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
of  us  who  can  say:  "I  saw  him,"  or: 
"I  heard  him  speak."  Surely  a 
heart-to-heart  conversation  witr 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  something  no- 
table  to   look  at  these   days. 

We  had  been  struggling  strenu- 
ously with  the  mad  crush  of  one 
of  the  President's  rather  rare  morn- 
ing receptions.  I  recall,  as  we  filed 
past  the  arched  portals  of  the  great 
conservatory,  we  caught  a  fleeting 
glance  of  little  "Tad"  Lincoln, 
pickle  of  all  pickles,  waging  a  sin- 
gle-handed conflict  with  a  garden- 
er who  was  stout-hearted  enough 
to  object  to  his  climbing  up  a  blos- 
soming orange  tree.  We  heard 
"Tad's"  shrill  cry:  "Give  me  a 
boost,  John,  ple-e-ase  give  me  a 
boost!" 

The  next  moment  the  procession 
had  wheeled  into  t'he  East  Room, 
far  more  impressive  then,  in  its 
republican  simplicity,  than  the  gar- 
ish  East   Room   of  today. 

A  dapper  little  usher  stepped  for- 
ward toward  us,  all  smiles.  "Your 
names,  ladies?"  All  at  once 
found  ourselves  bowing  before 
President  Lincoln,  who  stood  th 
tall  and  majestic,  beside  the  stocky 
little  wife,  to  whom  no  amount  of 
and  finery  could  impart  the 
least  suggestion  of  style. 

Lincoln's  rugged  face 
there  was  the  wistful  sweetness 
one  recognizes  in  all  his  portraits, 
-the  high-lined  forehead,  and  sa ' 


all  in  bloom.  The  perfume  was 
simply  overpowering.  I  actually 
felt  faint.  Perhaps  a  house  had 
stood  at  the  crossroads.  Anyway, 
the    countless    roses    were    there. 

'And  once,"  talking  steadily  on, 
with  the  sad  eyes  looking  into 
space,  Mrs.  Lincoln  mutely  gesticu- 
lating and  the  usher  uneasily  shift- 
ing himself  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  "I  rode  on  horseback  at 
night  through  some  dense  wood- 
lands where  the  nightingales  were 
delightfully  singing,  scores  and 
scores  of  'em,  and  calling  to  each 
other.  There's  no  bird's  music 
sweeter  than  that  of  nightingales. 
But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  have 
endured  it  much  longer.  It  had 
become  like  a  severe  pain. 

"So  you  see,"  seeming  to  rouse 
suddenly  to  his  wife's  impatience 
and  the  presence  of  the  line  of 
people,  "there  can  be  too  much 
even   of   flowers   and   music. 

"I  am  glad  you  liked  the  roses, 
ladies." 

So  we  moved  on,  feeling  our- 
selves honored  beyond  description 
by  the  brief  notice  so  unexpectedly 
visited  upon  us.  Even  now  we  fee! 
proud  in  recalling  that  sunshiny 
February  day,  and  in  remembering 
the  lank  figure,  so  tall  and  yet 
not  lacking  in  majesty,— the  tragic 
eyes  /md  kindly  utterance  to  us: 
"I  am  glad  you  liked  the  roses, 
ladies." 


questioning    eyes, 


-  the    smile    of 


graciious  welcome  above  all. 

And  there  we  stood,  two  women, 
stricken  suddenly  silent  by  a  sort 
i  of  stage  fright.  Driven  by  the  spur 
of  necessity,  I  caught  at  the  merest 
straw  of  a  subject,  the  conserva- 
tory we  had  left  behind  us  a  few 
moments  ago.  "Wc  have  been  en- 
joying your  beautiful  roses  so 
much,  Mr.  President,"  I  said  to 
him. 


BLAliEbLEI 


COMPSON,  HERBERT  T. 


Washington 
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BOUNCING  ON  LINCOLN'S 
KNEE  CHERISHED  BY  MAN 

CLYDE,  Feb.  12  (U.P.)— The  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday 
is  more  than  a  holiday  to  Herbert  T. 
Compson,  71,  of  Clyde. 

Compson  claims  he  can  distinctly  re- 
member being  bounced,  when  he  was 
five  years  old,  on  Lincoln's  knee  in  the 
President's  office.  Compson's  parents 
were  great  admirers  of  Lincoln. 

I.KHMAN  CITES  UNCOI/N  VIRTl  E 

ALBANY,  Feb.  12  (U.P.).— Abraham 
Lincoln's  greatest  characteristic,  ac- 
cording to  Lieut.  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
ian,  was  his  "human"  nature.  Lin- 
iin,  Lehman  told  members  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  church,  was  so  honest, 
fair  and  sincere  he  was  slow  to  ike 
up  his  mind  on  a  matter. 


Comstock,  John 


Springfield,  111.   drove  carriage 


BIRTHDAY  TODAY 
FOR  LINCOLN'S 
CARRIAGE  DRIVER 

Now  86,  Tells  of  Service 
as  Boy  of  1 1 . 


time  his  daughter,  Julia,  who  was 
younger'n  I  was,  came  a-trippin*  out 
of  the  house  to  get  in  the  carriage, 
ahead  of- her  father.  It  was  an  awful 
pretty  evenin'  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  sit  up  by  me.  She  said, 
'  You  think  I'd  ride  up  with  you?  '  I 
'told  Lincoln  about  it  later,  and  he 
Isaid,  '  That  shows  she's  not  very 
smart.'    He  scolded  her  about  it  some, 

Tells  of  Fish  Spearing. 

1  "Robert,    Lincoln's    son,    was    just 

2  years  older'n  I  was,"  Mr.  Comstock 
explained.  "We  were  great  friends. 
Sometimes  when  the  weather  was  nice 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  take  Robert  and  me 
out  to  the  Sangamon  river  and  we'd 
all  go  fishin'.  Sometimes  Julia  went 
along. 

"  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  the 
fish    get   in   the .  shallow   waters,    and 


John  TV.  Comstock,  who  as  an  11 
year  old  boy  drove  the  carriage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  "just  the 
same  as  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  family,"  will 
celebrate  his  86th  birtday  today,  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  at  7229  South  Mich- 
igan avenue,  where  he  lives  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Travis. 

Mr  Comstock  remembers  Lincoln  as 
a  gentle,  patient  country  lawyer  of 
Springfield  who  in  1859,  having  heard 
of  the  Comstock  boy's  skill  as  a  race 
horse  rider,  employed  him  to  drive  his 
horses,  after  assuring  his  mother  that 
he  would  be  cared  for  just  as  if  he 
were  one  of  the  Lincoln  boys.  He 
remained  in  Lincoln's  employ  until 
the  lawyer  was  nominated  for  the 
'presidency  in  1860. 

Recalls  Love  for  Animals.  , 

I  "After  that  he  hadn't  any  more  | 
use  for  me,  because  he  had  to  go  I 
around  electioneer^',  and  the  trams 
■were  faster'n  his  carriage,"  Mr.  Com- 
Btock  explained  with  a  chuckle. 

The  two  Lincoln  horses  were  a  bay 
named  Daisy  and  a  dark  roan  called 
George.  Lincoln  was  attached  to 
them  "  but  no  more  than  to  any  dumb 
critter,  for  he  loved  all  animals,"  said 
Comstock.  The  roan  stepped  through 
the  surface  of  a  temporary  culvert  m 
a  road  and  broke  its  leg,  Mr.  Comstock 
recalled.  . 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  veterinarian 
come  to  see  the  horse,  and  he  told  us 
that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
the  animal.  Lincoln  said:  'Give  him 
a  chance.'  Then  he  sat  up  all  night 
with  the  horse  himself,  rubbing  lini- 
ment on  the  injured  leg  every  15 
I  minutes.  He  said  if  he  could  get  the 
'horse  well,  so  that  it  could  use  its 
foot,  he  would  never  make  it  do 
another  day's  work,  but  put  it  out  in 
good  pasture  land  for  the  rest  of  its 
days.  „     ,       , 

Horse  Never  Replaced. 
"The  horse  was  worse  next  day, 
though,  and  Lincoln  saw  it  could  not 
get  well,  so  the  veterinarian  coaxed 
him  to  let  him  shoot  the  horse.  Lincoln 
couldn't  do  it  himself.  I've  often 
heard  him  say  that  dumb  brutes 
should  be  cared  for  better  than  human 
beings  if  anything,,  because  they 
couldn't  understand  it  when  they  had 
to  suffer. 

"  They  never  got  a  horse  to  take  its 
place,  using  only  one  horse  thereafter 
with  the  carriage.  The  carriage  was 
the  style  which  has  the  drivers'  seat 
high  up   in  front. 

"  Often  on  pretty  mornings  Lincoln 
would  climb  up  beside  me  instead  of 
geiting  inside  the  carriage.  He  said 
he  liked  the  r'-  *-"«••  »"  there.    One 


then  folks  would  spear  em  Lmco In 
1  used  to  stand  on  a  log  that  jutted  out 
over  the  river  and  throw  gig  spears 
and  we  boys  would  run  in  and  get  the 
gigs,  which  floated  on  account  of  the 
wooden  handles,  and  the  Ash  He 
used  to  laugh  at  us  and  say,  Don  t 
be  skeered,  boys.  I'm  right  here. 
Wade  on  in.'  " 

Owen  Davis,  a  lawyer  of  Or.en  town- 
ship, Logan  county,  who  later  became 
Comstock's  father-in-law,  used  to 
lawsuits  with  Lincoln  and  often  tie 
Comstock  boy  heard  them  in  friendly 
arguments  over  politics. 

A  Soldier  at  14. 
"I  had  come  to  Illinois  from  Ken- 
tucky with  my  parents  in  a  covered 
wagon  when  I  was  9  years  old,"  Com- 
stock said,  smoothing  his  bushy  up- 
standing, white  hair.  "My  father 
used  to  call  the  northerners  black 
.abolitionists.'  But  after  the  civ,l  war 
began  my  parents  were  both  dead.  I 
I  was  14  years  old  on  Feb.  22,  and  the 
following  April  I  enlisted. 

<•  I  had  to  enlist  three  or  four  times 
as  they'd  put  me  out  on  account  of 
'my  age.  I  was  with  the  old  7th  Illi- 
nois infantry,  the  first  regiment  raised 
|  in  the  state.  I  never  saw  Lincoln 
again  after  his  election." 

Mr.  Comstock  had  to  enlist  as  a 
drummer,  but  later  "  got  a  Springfield 
;  musket  in  my  hands."  Once  in  Corinth 
Miss.,  during  the  Corinth  s.eg >  he 
1  thought  he  was  shot,  but  found  that  he 
I  had  left  the  iron  ramrod  in  his  musket 
J  when  he  fired. 


COHXIIKG;  GLlaTOH  L. 


Springfield,   111. 


Conkling  Describes  Early    > 
Life  of  Lincoln  When  He 

iham      Lincoln  J  came      to,  Uie  blue  blood  'of  Kentucky  met: 
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How  Abraham 
Springfield  as  a  young  lawyer,  penniless 
how  he  lived  here  until  that  day  when 
he  tied  the  whip-cord  around  his  old 
trunk  and  wrote  on  the  baggage  check 
"A.  Lincoln,  The  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,"  was  told  by  Canton  L. 
Conkling  In  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association,  Tuesday 
night.  The  gathering,  held  in  the  Lin- 
coln room  of  the  Sangamo  club,  was 
attended  by  more  than  ISO  members. 

The  subject  of  Attorney  Conkling's 
address  was  "Lincoln  In  Hi3  Home 
Town."  The  speaker  was  the  man  who 
came  to  Lincoln,  in  i860,  when  the 
Great  Emancipator  lived  here,  and  who 
told  him,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you  have  been 
nominated  by  the  republican  party  for 
president  of  the  United  States." 

A  fitting  memorial  to  J.  Otis  Hum- 
phrey, who  had  been  the  leading  fciirit 
of  the  Lincoln  association  for  ten  yt 
was  paid  by  Harry  A  Converse.  Ju 
Humphrey  died  during  the  summer 
1918  and  no  banquet  had  been  held 
the  association  since  that  time. 

the  speakers'  table  were  seat 
from  left  to  right:  Judge  Frank  3 
Dunn,  Judge  P.  Orrin  Carter,  Rev.  Joh 
—  Thomas,  Stuart  Brown,  John  "Vi 
Bunn,  Clinton  S.  Conkling,  S.  8.  Em 
merson.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  George  Pas 
field  and  H.  A  Converse. 

Rev.  John  T.  Thomas  delivered  the 
invocation  and  following  the  dinner, 
John  W.  Bunn,  president  of  the  associ- 
i  ation  introduced  M.  Stuart  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  evening.  55 r.  Brown 
then  Introduced  Mr.  Conkling  as  the 
speaker. 

The  election  of  officers  and  directors 
of  the  association  was  not  held  at  the 
banquet  Wednesday  night  as  the  mem- 
bership is  now  over  800  and  no  election 
can  be  held  unless  there  fa  a  quorum 
present.  The  present  officials  are: 
John  W.  Bunn,  president;  C.  L.  Conk- 
ling, vice  president;  Logan  Hay,  Frank 
O.  Lowden,  George  Pasfield  ard  T.  B. 
Warren,  secretary. 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  life  of 
Judge  Humphrey,  Mr.  Converse  told  of 
the  part  he  had  played  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Centennial  associa- 
tion. It  was  Judge  Humphrey,  he 
said,  who  first  suggested  that  an  annual 
banquet  should  be  held  in  memory  of  the 
great  man  who  went  out  from  Spring- 
field to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  whose  body  now  rests  in  this 
city. 


the  blue  blood  of  Kentucky  met! 
Rode  Borrowed  Horse  Here. 
"Meanwhile,  at  New  Salem,  20  miles 
west,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  preparing 
to  be  a  lawyer.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and,  one  day  in  March,  1837, 
seated  on  a  borrowed  horse  with  all  his 
earthly  possessions,  among  which  was 
a  law  library  of  two  or  three  volumes, 
in  a  pair  of  old  saddle-bags,  he  rode 
into  Springfield  from,  the  west  along 
what  is  now  Jefferson  street.  William 
Butler,  then  living  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Madison  and  3rd  sts.,  invited 
him   to  board  witn  him. 

"Passing   on    to    the    general    store   of 

Joshua  Stead,  whom  he  knew,  he  asked 

the    cost    of    a    bed    and    other   fittings. 

Stead  told  him  what  his  list  would  cost. 

It  was  more  money  than  he  had.    Stead 

told   him   that   there   was   a  double   bed 

upstairs  in  the  room  over  the  store  and 

that    he    could   have   half   of   that.     Mr. 

Lincoln  went  up,   left  his  saddle-bag  at 

the  foot  of  the   bed  and,   coming  down, 

id   to  Stead,    'Well,   I'm   moved.'    This 

3t  home  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield  was 

the  second  story  of  a  two-story  brick 

building    on    the    northwest    corner    oi 

Adams    and    5th    sts.,    where    Herndon's 


"Old  Town  was  moving  to  the  square, 
the  buildings  on  which  were  mostly 
wooden  structures,  with  the  exception 
of  several  rows  of  two-story  brick  build- 
ings. At  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
square  was  Hoffman's  row, 
orth  on  6th  st.     In  the  upper 


whole   of   th 


ness   aiose   between  them,   Mrs.   Simeon 

corner  of  6th  and  Jefferson  sts.,  be- 
friended the  couple  and  here  they  laid 
their  plans   for  their  hasty  wedding. 

"My  mother  was  a  young  lady  here 
at  that  time,  having  come  here  from 
Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Edwards  and  Todd 
families.  She  has  told  me  repeatedly 
that  the  story  in  Herndon's  book  that 
the  wedding  was  set  and  the  guests  as- 
sembled but  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
appear  and  that  the  company  separated, 
is  not  true.  Mr.  Herndon  has  done  a 
great  injustice  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this 
story.  This  same  story  is  indignantly  | 
denied  by  members  of  Mrs.  Edwards'  j 
family,  who  by  actual  knowledge  and 
tradition  knew  the  story  to  be  untrue.  I 
Mrs.  Edwards  Quoted. 
"Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Edwards,  in  1900, 
said   this   about   Mary  Todd": 

"  T  must  tell  of  my  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  this  most  interesting  i 
woman,  Mary  Todd.  I  was  attracted  i 
towards  her  at  once.  The  sunshine  in 
her  heart  was  reflected  in  her  face.  She  | 
Insisted  upon  my  calling  her  by  her  I 
first  name,  saying  she  knew  we  would  I 
be  great  friends  and  I  must  call  her  j 
Mary.  This  bond  of  friendship  was ! 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  life.     Mary  j 


Todd    had    naturally    a    fine    mind    and 
iltivated    tastes.      She    was     a     great 
reader  and  possessed  a  remarkable  re- 
tentive memory.     Her  brilliant  conver- 
i,   often  embellished  with  apt  quo- 
society  much  sought 
young  people  of  the  town. 
au     She   was   quick   at   repartee   and     when 
taken  Mr.  Lincoln  into  partnership  with     ^Lc^1™/"1".  require   it,  was 

him   immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
"At   that   time    'chicken   row*    on 
north  side  of  the  square  was  thi 
where  chicken:     " 
produce    were    sold.     Wooden 


oonTof     tatlonS'   made   he' 
of   these,    Stuart  and  "Lincoln  had     *'ter  by  * 
their    law    office,    for    Mr.    Stuart    had 


sarcastic  and  severe. 

bout  that  time  Springfield  society 
of  the  brightest  young 
butter,  .gj.  and  other     »«•  ?£™r  *™*.  could  produ. 


"With  much  reluctance  I  consented  to  j  hal 
the  request  of  the  committee  when  they  j 
asked  me  a  few  days  ago  to  say  some-  < 
thing  on   this   occasion   about   Mr.   Lin-  j 
coin.     The  time  is  entirely  too  short  to 

do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  In  a  con-  j  oiri    Town.      The    houses    wc 
yersatlonal    way    I    trust   I   may    say    a  [built  of  logs.     The  new  and  better"  im- 
provements   were    extending    east    and 
The    center    of   business,    which 
the  intersection  of  2nd  and  j 
now  gathering  about 


covered  the  sidewalks, 
ket  place  for  the  people.  The  common 
coins  in  use  were  dimes,  hits  or  shill- 
ings and  quarters,  the  latter  usually 
called    'two   bits'. 

"About  the  time  that  Mr.  Ltncom 
made  his  home  in  Springfield, 
quired  from  seven  to  eight  days  to  come 
from  Chicago.  The  fa 
gold.  Railroads  were  unknown.  There 
were  no  telegraphs.  The  mails  were 
very  irregular.  There  were  no  postage 
stamps  and  letters  were  sent  without 
pre-payment  of  postage,  the  receiver 
having  to  pay  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
letter  for  postage  before  he  could  get 
the  same. 

Springfield    Then    a    Village. 
"Springfield    was     then    a    straggling 
illage    containing    a    few    hundred    in- 
nts.     The  main  part  of  the  town 
tuated  on  both   sides  of  Jefferson 
irtfc   of  what   was   known   as   the 
and  west  of  6th  st.,   and 
years    as 


•ally    knoi 


few  things  that  will  be  Interesting. 

"The   original    settlers    in   this    region    south. 

largely  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee    had  been  at 


and  Virginia  and   mostly  were  pro-slav 
In    their  .feelings.      More    than    one 
captured  slave  from   Missouri   and   Ken- 
tucky   was    carried    back    through    the 
streets    of    this    town    of    Springfield    in 
chains  to  be  returned  to  bondage  with- 
out   effective   protest   and   with    the   ap- 
proval of  the  mass  of  the  people.    After 
while    a    stream    of    emigrants    came 
>m  Now  York  and  New  England.    The 
o   principles   of    slavery   and    freedom 
re  met  and  battled.     One  of  the  sta- 
tions  of   the   underground    railroad    was 
here,    another    at    Farmlngton,    and    so 
i    at    intervals    to    the    north    part    of 

"Here    Hie    cultured    and    uncultured. 

lstocrats  and   plebeians,   puritans  and 

cavaliers,  the  Yankees  of  that  day  and 


V'Tfcrson  sts. 

he    square,    in    which    there    had    born 

51.  the  court  house.    This  was 

when    the    capital 


torn    down     in    1837, 
;as    removed    from    Vandalia 

1  room  was  made  for  the  erec- 
he  new  capitol,  the  present 
Be.  The  courts  were  held  fur  ' 
i  years  in  Hoffman's  row,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  orfice  being  above  one  of  the 
court   rooms. 

"The  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart 
lasted  for  four  years.  Then  came  the 
Partnership  with  Stephen  T.  Logan  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Logan  &  Lincoln, 
With  offices  in  the  third  story  of  the 
building  on  the  west  side  of  6th  st.  at 
a  •  corner  of  the  square. 
"At  this  lime  Dr.  John  Todd  lived  on 


whose  names  hold  a  prominent  place  i 
Illinois  history  and  who  came  together 
here  during  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature. 'These  legislative  assemblies 
were  always  the  occasion  of  many  so-  J 
cial  gatherings  for  distinguished  men 
from  every  part  of  the  state  who  came 
to  the  capital  and  were  royally  enter-  | 
tained  by  our  ladies.  There  was  then  ! 
a  galaxy  of  beautiful  girls  whose  viva-  ! 
city,  intelligence  and  propriety  of  Me-  ! 
portment  would  entitle  them 
entree  of  the  choicest  society  of  any 
city.  It  was  a  brave  set  of  young  r 
Pie  with  a  congeniality  of  mind  and 
spirit  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in 
these  days.  I  have  heard  that  at  this 
time  Mary  Todd  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction.' 

Lincoln    Most    Popular. 
"She  also  said: 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,  I  think  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  popular  and  agree- 
able talker  of  the  young  men.  His 
stories  were  always  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  enjoyed  im- 
mensely. I  heard  a  rumor  of  an  en- 
gagement between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mary  Todd,  yet  I  considered  it  one  of  : 
these  unfounded  reports  always  floating  j 
in  society,  for  I  really  thought  Mr. 
Douglas  was  more  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions  than   Mr.   Lincoln.' 

"The  wedding  took  place  in  N.  W. 
Edwards'  parlor  and  hardly  anyone  but 
members   of   the   family  were  present. 

"The  couple  at  once  took  rooms  at 
the  Globe  hotel,  it  is  said,  at  the  modest 
price  of  $4  per  week.  This  house  was 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Adams  st.  ! 
between  3rd  and  4th  sts.  It  was  a  plain 
story  wooden  structure  and  was 
the  stage  office  for  the  lines  from  St 
Louis  and  from  Jacksonville  and 
Beardstown  on  the  west,  and  from 
Peoria  on  the  north.  It  had  a  bell  on 
the  top,  much  like  a  locomotive  bell. 
Many  of  the  travelers  came  in  their 
private  conveyances.  The  clerk  would 
ring  the  bell  and  the  stable  men  would 
come  around  to  take  the  horses  of  the 
travelers  to  the  barn  in   the  rear      This 


place  cor 

tinued  to  be  an  hotel  under  dif- 

imes  for  some  years  and,  dur- 

arlv  boyhood  I  have  often  seen 

the    stag 

e    roll    ud    in    front    and    have 

>   those  ,1  ivs  I  thought  that  the 

be    fulfil 

ed    if   he   could   only   become   a 

stage    d 

-'Ver'    h                 .       t. 

City  Then  Unattractive. 
"In  those  days,  and  for  many  years  ] 
thereafter,  indeed,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  'GO's,  Springfield  was  known  as  l 
the  capital  of  the  state,  but  also  as  one  i 
of  the  most  unattractive  places  to  be 
found.  In  bad  weather  the  streets  ap- 
proached the  condition  of  a  quagmire 
with  dangerous  sink-holes  where  the 
boatmen's  phrase,  'no  bottom.'  fur- 
nished the.  only  description.  An  absence 
of  civic  pride  made  them  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  community  rubb'sh  so 
that  the  gutters  were  filled  with  ma- 
nure, discarded  clothing  and  all  kinds 
of  trash,  threatening  the  public  health 
with  their  noxious  effluvium. 

"The  problem  of  the  hog  nuisance  and 
of  the  running  at  large  of  cows  came 
up  tjme  and  again  and  most  frequently 
the  owners  of  the  stock  succeeded  in 
having  full  freedom  given  to  their  prop- 
erty to  wander  through  the  streets  of 
'  will.  One  paper  stated  that 
the   hogs 

streets  of  Springfield  than  in  the  pens 
of  the  Btate  fair  grounds,  and  another 
paper  said  that  they  had  equal  rights 
with   the   citizens  upon   the   streets. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  here  there 
may  have  been  1,600  people  in  the  city.  | 
In  1840  there  were  probably  not  over 
2,000.  In  1850  the  population  was  4,500, 
and  in  I860  a  little  over  9,000. 

"It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind  and 
amidst  surroundings  like  these  that  Mr. 
Lincoln   came   and  lived   and   practiced 

"His  partnership  with  Major  Stuart 
was  dissolved  because  of  political  dif- 
ferences, Mr.  Lincoln  being  a  "Whig  and 
opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  j 
slavery:  Mr.  Stuart  being  pro-slavery  in 
his    leanings. 

"The  partnership  with  Judge  Logan 
was  terminated  because  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  what  to  charge  for  fees 
and  as  to  the  conduct  of  cases. .  But  all 
three  of  the  men,  during  all  the  re- 
maining years  of  their  lives,  were  warm 
personal   friends. 

Lincoln  Rode  Judicial  Circuit. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  rode  the  circuit — that  is, 
with  the  judge  and  other  lawyers  in 
this  judicial  circuit,  they  went  from 
county  seat  to  county  seat  attending  the 
terms  of  court.  The  courts  often  met 
and  adjourned  the  same  day,  the  cases 
were  so  few.  Tet  court  days  were  gala 
days  with  the  people.  The  circus  and 
the  courts  provided  the  principal  holi- 
days for  the  masses. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  generally  rode  the  whole 
circuit,  but  Mr.  Stuart  attended  the 
courts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, while  his  subsequent  partner  and 
B.  S.  Edwards  attended  those  in  the 
counties  adjacent  to  Sangamon.  The  | 
country  was  then  comparatively  unset  - 
I  tied.  Between  Fancy  Creek  and  Post- 
jville,  near  Lincoln,  there  were  only  two  J 
i  or  three  houses.  Beyond  Postville  for 
!l3  miles,  was  a  stretch  of  unbroken  [ 
prairie,  flat  and  wet,  covered  with 
gopher  hills  and  apparently  being  in- 
capable of  being  cultivated  for  gener- 
ations. For  15  or  18  miles  this  side  of 
CarlinvUle  the  country  was  of  a  similar 
character,  without  a  house  or  improve- 
along  the  road.  The  lawyers 
would  travel  between  Decatur  and  Shel- 
byville,  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
after  dark,  over  the  country  with- 
out finding  a  house  for  shelter  or  re- 
freshment. 

"The  tall  grass  in  the  low  places  was 
higher  than  the  horses'  heads,  while  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  prairie  the  grass 
covered  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  and,  in  the  spring  time,  was 
covered  with  innumerable  flowers.  The 
prairie  rattlesnakes  would  often  be 
found  coiled  up  in  the  road  sunning 
themselves,  and  In  the  evenings,  as  the 
traveler  passed  from  the  prairie  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  it  was  very 
common  to  see  the  black  and  white 
pussy-like  skunks,  which  would  run 
along  in  front  of  the  horse  in  the  road- 
I  way  for  quite  a  distance  before  they 
would  oblige  by  turning  off  ii 
grass.      The     snakes     were     frequently 


"At  the  hotels  and  in  the  court  rooms 
the  lawyers  were  ever  ready  for  fun, 
conversation    or    legal    battle. 

"The  present  court  house,  whose  cor- 
nerstone was  laid  in  1837,  but  whose  in- 
terior has  been  entirely  changed,  was 
then  the  state  house.  Within  its  four 
walls  and  in  the  various  offices  that 
then  existed,  on  up  to  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  frequent  visitor  and  every  i 
had   its  memories   of  him. 

"In  the  hall  of  representatives,  which 
was  in  the  second  story  on  the  west 
side,  on  June  16,  1858,  he  delivered  the 
celebrated  speech  in  which  lie  said  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.' 
I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platform  within 
arm's  reach  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  de- 
livered  this   speech. 

Didn't  Expect  Nomination. 
"The  law  office  of  James  C.  Conkling, 
my  father,  was,  in  1860,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  square  in  the  second  story, 
what  was  for  many  years  Chatter- 
jewelry  store,  being  on  the  third 
lot  south  of  the  alley.  Next  to  the 
alley  was  the  general  store  of  N.  W. 
Edwards  &  Co.,  the.  senior  partner  being 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Right  I 
south  was  the  banking  house  of  N.  H. 
Ridgely  &  Co.,  afterwards  the  Ridgely  [ 
National  bank,  and  next  south  of  it 
-nas  Chatterton'a  jewelry  store.  In  the1 
third  story  of  this  building  was  the 
Illinois  &  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co.'s1 
office.  On  the  last  day  of  the  republi- 
can convention  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1860, 
Mr.  Lincoln  spent  some  time  in  the 
morning  discussing  with  Mr.  Conkling, 
in  the  latter's  office,  the  probabilities 
of  his  nomination,  which  Mr.  Conkling, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  con- 
vention, assured  him  were  good.  But 
Mr.  Lincoln  felt  that  Mr.  Sewart  or  Mr. 
Chase  might  obtain  the  nomination,  al- 
though Cameron,  who  was  spoken  of, 
was  considered  to  be  out  of  the  race. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  seem  to  think 
there  was  much  prospect  of  he  himself 
receiving  the  nomination.  He  arose 
from  the  old  settee  on  which  he  had 
stretched  himself  as  he  talked,  and  said, 
'Well,  Conkling,  I  believe  I  will  go  back 
to  my  office  and  practice  law.'  I  had 
been  in  and  out,  as  the  whole  town  was 
full  of  excitement  and  awaiting  with 
the  most  intense  interest  the  result  of 
the  convention.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
gene  but  '  a  moment  when  the  news 
came  over  the  wires  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated. I  happened  to  hear  it  and  rushed 
down  the  steps  after  him  and  met  him 


in  the  doorway  of  N.  W.  Edwards  & 
Co.'s  store,  and  putting  out  my  hand, 
which  he  took  in  his  two  great  hands, 
saidfi  'Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  nominated. 
To  which  he  replied,  'Well,  Clinton,  then 
we've  got  it.'  I  then  became  lost  in 
the  crowd.  A  your.g  man  who  was  in 
the  bank,  by  the  name  of  Charles  W. 
McLellan,  in  an  address  recently  de- 
livered in  New  York  city  before  "The 
Lincoln  Fellowship,'  said  that  on  the 
dav  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  in  May,  I 
1860,  he  was  in  the  store  adjoining  the 
bank,  where  he  (McLellan)  was  em- 
ployed, with  others,  and  he  ran  out  to 
jngratulate  Mr.   Lincoln. 

Procession  Eight  Hours  Long. 
In  August  of  I860,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary mass  meeting  was  held  in  Spring- 
field bv  the  republicans,  or  as  they  were 
commonly  known,  'Black  Republicans  . 
People  came  in  great  companies,  in 
wagons  and  buggies  and  on  horseback, 
and  camped  in  the  groves  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  for  several  days  be- 
forehand. There  were  many  thousands 
of  people  from  central  Illinois  here.  The 
procession  took  eight  hours  to  pass  Mr. 
Lincoln's  residence  on  8th  st.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  his  friends 
feared  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  people  were  so  eager  to  see  him. 
That  evening  there  was  an  immense 
torchlight  procession  in  the  city,  in 
which  most  of  the  ministers  (not  all) 
and  all  state  officials  and  very  many 
prominent  business  men,  young  and  old. 


marched    with   the   old-time  oil   lamp. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  rented  his  house  to  Mr. 
Tilton,  superintendent  of  the  Wabash 
railway,  and  6pent  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  stay  in  Springfield  at  the  Chenery 
house,  which  was  situated  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Washington  and  4th  sts. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
met  in  the  fore  part  of  December,  Mr.  I 
Lincoln  had  to  give  up  his  reception  i 
room  in  the  state  house,  and  Joel  John- 
son, an  old-time  friend  of  his,  who  had 
recently  erected  some  brick  buildings  on 
the  northwest  corner  opposite  the 
Chenery  house,  offered  him  the  use  of 
his  double  parlors  in  the  second  story, 
as  a  reception  room  for  the  remainder 
of  his  stay,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  gladly 
accepted.  Mr.  Johnson's  buildings 
afterwards  became  known  as  the  Re-  | 
vere    house. 

Corded    His   Own    Trunks. 
"The    night    before    Mr.    Lincoln    left,  | 
on    Feb.    11,    1861,    for    Washington,    he  ' 
had  his   trunks   brought   down   into  the  j 
office  of  the  Chenery  house.    He  'corded' 
them  himself  and  then,  taking  some  of 
the    cards    of    the    hotel,    wrote    on    the 
back,   'A.  Lincoln,  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.,'   and  tacked  them  on  the 
trunks.     The  next  morning,   early,   in  a 
drizzling  rain,  he  went  in  the  old  hotel 
bus  to  the  Great  Western  railroad  pas- 
j  senger  station  on  10th  and  Monroe  sts. 
stub  track  which  lay  west  of  the 
track  and  ended  on  the  north  side 
of  Monroe  St.,  the  car  in  which  he  and 
those    with    him    were    to    go    east   ' 
tanding,  and  from  the 'rear  of  this 
le    spoke    his    farewell    address    to 
friend  and  neighbors." 
Mr.    Conkling    described    other   places 
bi  the  city  associated  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
id    also   referred    to    various    incidents 
i  his  life  connected  with  Springfield.      ! 
Mr.    Conkling    concluded    his    talk    as 
follows: 

'On  Feb.  22,  1842  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Springfield 
Washingtonian  Temperance  Society  at 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church. 
Referred  to  Temperance. 
Tn  this  address  he  referred  to  the 
political  revolution  of  1776  and  then  to 
the     temperance    revolution    and     said: 

'And  when  the  victory  shall  be  com-  j 
plete — when  there  shall  be  neither  a 
slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — 
proud  the  title  of  that  land  which 
may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace 
d  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions, 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory. 
How  nobly  distinguished  that  people 
who  shall  have  planted,  and  nurtured 
to  maturity,  both  the  political  and 
moral  freedom   of  their  species.' 

"How  striking  in  this  language  in 
view  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  1863  and  the  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  in  1919. 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Lincoln 
referred  to  the  day  as  being  the  110th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington. 
Celebrate  Lincoln's  Own  Word. 
"Today  is  the  110th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Per- 
mit me,  in  closing,  to  substitute  the 
name  of  the  latter^for  that  of  the 
former    and    say    of    our   martyr   presi- 

"  'This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Lincoln— 
we  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day. 
Lincoln  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth 
— long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  a  eulogy 
is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun,  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Lincoln,  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe 
pronounced  the  name,  and  in  its  naked, 
deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on.'  " 


0 


Conkling,   Clinton  L. 


A  number  have  written  to  or  telephoned  to  The  State 
Journal  calling  attention  to  an  address  delivered  by  the 
late  Clinton  L.  Conkling,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
In  which  he  stated  positively  that  he  was  the  first  to 
tell  Lincoln  of  his  nomination  to  the  presidency.  This 
address  was  printed  in  The  Journal  in  February,  1919, 
and  in  the  records  of  the  State  Historical  society. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  a  lad  at  the  time.  His  father,  James 
C.  Conkling,  had  a  law  office  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
public  square  near  where  the  Reisch  building  now  stands. 
Mr.   Conkling  always   contended  that  Lincoln  spent  the 

i  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  .nomination  in  this  law  office. 

I  Mr.  Conkling  says  that  he  was  in  the  office  of  the  tele-] 
graph  company  near  by  and,  hearing  the  news,  started 
for   his   father's   office,    and   met   Lincoln   to    whom  he 

|  imparted  the  information. 

The  other  version  is  that  Lincoln  had  been  playing 
hand  ball  in  the  court  on  Sixth  street,  north  of  Wash- 
ington street  and  that  he  was  in  the  editorial  office  of 
The  State  Journal  at  116  North  Sixth  street,  when  Mr. 
Baker,  the  editor,  showed  him  the  telegram. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two  accounts 
)f  what  took  place  that  memorable  afternoon.  Mr. 
"onkling's  claims  were  always  treated  with  the  greatest 
•espect  because  of  his  high  standing  In  the  community. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  historian's  most  thoughtful  at- 
ention  in  any  effort  he  may  make  to  settle  this  j>oint 
jf  controversy  


b 


Conness,  Hon,  John 


U.S.    Sen.    during  L. '  s   tirr 
Pallbearer  at  funeral 


LINCOLN    AND    RAIL  -  SPLITTING. 

The  Boston  Republic  lately  printed  some 
reminiscences  of  the  Hon.  John  Conness, 
United  States  Senator  from  California  from 
1863  to  18G9,  and  the  sole  survivor  of  the  eight 
pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Conness,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Boston, 
attacked  one  well-rooted  tradition.  "Lincoln  was 
not  a  rail-splitter,"  he  said.  "He  once  told  me  he 
never  split  a  rail  in  his  life. 

"I  recall  distinctly  the  occasion  on  which  Lincoln 
told   me   about   the  rail-splitting.     1    was   at   the 
"  ■  morning  by  appointment,  dis- 
'-  -lesrees  o~~ 

,,  ...me  in  for  _ 
second  with  some  papers,  among  which  was  one  of 
the  Weeklies  of  the  da\  with  some  picture  or 
staiemeiit  relerriim  lo  I  lit-  'Illinois  Rail-Splitter.' 

"'Do  you  know,  Conness.'  said  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
i  ne.  -there  isn't  a  w  on  I  ol  truth  in  this  rail-split  I  in- 
business,  not  a  word:  and  vet  what  am  1  to  do 
about  it'.'     The  dav  after   1  was  nominated  If 


"I  was  much  confused  anil  troubled,  and  did 
t  know  exactly  what  I  could  do  about  it.  My 
to  tell   then),  but   (hen,    I    thought, 


Farm-hands  didn't  like  to  work 
for  him,  and  he  used  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  getting 

"•Finally    he    got   one,  a    good,   hard-working 

fellow,  who  was  a  great  help  to  him.  and  who 
sta\ed  longer  than  an\  of  the  others.  This  fellow 
had  only  one  fault,  be  used  to  love  to  sing.  He 
sang  all  the   time  about  the  house  and  when   he 


stop   this   singing.     It's   rea 
stand.     Don't  let  me  bear  von  ag; 
"•John  went  out  and  tried  sile 
of  days,  hut  one  morning  the  old 

shlfJ:''"  '  ,     \       ,-.- 

The  real  value  of  the  tradition 
assertion  of  the  fact  that  Fincol 
bumble  people  who  grew   to  high 

form  that  every  one  could  grasp, 


got  so  that  tlie 
ile.  So  he  called 
,  John,  von  must 
aore  than   I  can 

ic  to  hoe  where  'i 

lought  I'd  let  'em 


Connors,  Henry  T. 


White  House  reception 


Brooklyn  Cooper  Recalls 
How  Lincoln  Patted  Head 
And  Forecast  Great  Career 


u- 


Steeped  in  the  mellow  happiness 
of  retrospection,  a  grizzled,  toil- 
worn  old  cooper,  Henry  J.  Connors 
of  1106  President  st,  whose  head 
had  once  been  patted  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  future 
had  once  been  predicted  as  "bril- 
liant" by  the  Great  Emancipator,  sat 
in  his  small  apartment  last  night 
making  ready  for  the  greatest  holi- 
day of  the  year— the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  isn't  that  the  head-patting  ever 
had  any  tangible  results,  or  that  the 
brilliant  future  ever  materialized.  A 
cooper's  lot  is  a  hard  one  nowadays 
at  best.  A  job  here  and  a' job  there. 
Steady  work  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  It  isn't  exactly  an  exube- 
rant outlook  at  69. 

But  does  it  influence  the  mellow 
memories  of  Henry  J.  Connors? 

It  does  not. 

Sat  an  Lincoln's  Knee. 

Once  he  sat  on  the  knee  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  great  reception 
room  at  the  White  House.  Once 
the  Civil  War  President,  holding  the 
tiny  4-year-old  lad  that  he  then  was, 
on  his  knee,  awkwardly  but  solely 
drew  a  hand  across  his  head,  wished 
him  luck  and  happiness  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  go  far.  What 
matters  it  that  work  is  scarce? 

"We  can't  all  be  great  a*Kl  power- 
ful, so  I  remained  just  a  mechanic," 
he  says. 

"I  well  recall  when  we  used  to 
visit  the  President,"  he  reflected  last 
night.  "The  White  House  wasn't 
far  from  where  we  lived,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  to  receive  rich  and  poor 
alike  there  in  the  great  reception 
room.  Whether  it  was  a  great  Am- 
bassador or  a  fine  prince,  or  just 
my  mother  and  me,  he  would  see 


HE  KNEW  LINCOLN 


when  he  moved  to  Brooklyn.  It  cost 
considerable  to  joint  him  in  Wash- 
ington. Rooms  were  expensive  at 
the  time.  It  cost  $25  a  month  rent 
alone.  But  when  the  war  was  over 
prices  dropped." 

Lost  Son  in  World  War. 
The  war— Mrs.  Connors,  a  sweet- 
faced,  gray-haired  woman,  half 
shuddered,  and  turned  to  gaze 
across  the  bouquet  of  paper  flowers 
on  the  table  to  a  gilt  and  poppy- 
framed  picture  on  the  bookcase 
nearby.  The  picture  of  a  soldier, 
I  their  only  son,  gassed  in  France  10 
I  years  ago,  who  died  aboard  the 
transport  bringing  him  home,  stood 
framed  there, 

"There  hasn't  been  much  to  live 
for  these  10  years,"  she  remarked, 
"because  of  the  war.  Memories  and 
dull  days,  and  a  man  that  comes 
home  grimy  from  his  coopering 
when  I  used  to  say  as  a  girl  that 
I'd  never  stand  for  that— it's  about 
all  there  is  these  days." 

But  her  burly,  horny-handed  hus- 
band thrives  on  memories.  "•€  still 
think  the  war  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  this  coun- 
try," he  said.  "Look  at  the  mil- 
lionaires it's  made.  Look  at  the 
progress  we've  all  made.  Even  I  have 
had  a  brilliant  career.  I've  gone 
from  candlelight  to  electric  light  in 
my  day;  its  been  a  well-illuminated 
life  at  least.  President  Lincoln's 
prediction  came  true,  all  right." 

He  turned  to  talk  of  other  things 
—of  happiness  today  and  yesterday, 
and  how  the  business  of  coopering 
will  soon  be  obsolete.    And  then  he 
.  put   those   things    resolutely    aside, 
on  tn.n    "Tonight   and   tomorrow,"   he   said, 
— -  I  ^clan?   v'  I  'Tm  remembering  just  one  thing- 
Schools  were  closed.and  jthe  whole  i  tnat  it>s  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day!" 


Henry  F.  Connors. 


town  seemed  in  a  state  rf  despair. 
All  the  bells  in  the  city  wvkre  tolling 
all  night.  It  was  a  sad  and  dismal 
dirge.  We  loved  Andy  Johnson,  the 
new  President,  but  there  never  will 
be  another  one  like  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Meantime,"  he  went  on,  "the 
posses  were  closing  in  about  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Mrs.  Surrat,  who  had 
aided  him  in  the  assassination,  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  military 
prison  in  Washington,  and  my 
i  father,  John  P.  Connors,  who  was  a 


to  look  at,  but  he  had  a  deep,  low  •£— '   —  iurTatwa's  later  hanged  I 
voice  and  a  kindliness  that    made  jj^erlart  in  the   assassination. 
you  forget  his  awkwardness.  g*  gj  Paamiddie-aged,  rabid  anti- 
All  Loved  the  President.  abolitionist,    and   believed    she    was 
"And  how  we  loved  the  President!  doing  the  right  thing  when  she  aided 


Every  one  called  him  'Abie.' 
never  thought  of  him  as  anything 
else.  His  name  was  a  household 
word.  I  think  he  used  to  ride  a 
horse,  though  I  can't  say  for  sure, 
but  I  recall  how  we  used  to  see  him 
out  walking  daily  in  his  high  silk 
hat  and  his  baggy  clothes  and  coarse 
shawl.  The  boys  loved  him  particu- 
larly, because  he  always  used  to  let 
us  play  on  the  lawn." 

And  then,  he  recalled,  there  came 
that  fearful  night  when  a  dire  word 
rushed  through  Washington  without 
aid  of  radio,  but  swiftly  and  more 
sur«ly,  by  word  of  mouth.  The  Pres- 
ident had  been  shot!  Young  Henry 
was  up  late  that  night  .playing.  His 
mother  and  father  had  gone  to  the 
very  theater  where  the  great  catas- 
trophe occurred. 

Sorrow  Everywhere. 

"It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I 
recall  the  sorrow  that  spread  every- 
where when  we  learned  what  had 
happened,'  'he  said.  "The  whole 
town  was  grief-stricken.  I  remember 
the  soldiers  and  men  on  the  street 
corners  talking  about   it,   and  the 


Booth." 

"We  never   were   quite  sure," 
added,  "whether  Booth  was  burned 
or  killed  himself." 

Came  Over  From  Ireland. 

Of  the  turbulent  days  prior  to 
Lincoln's  assassination,  Mr.  Connors 
does  nt  recall  very  much.  A  lad  oi 
4  to  5  Is  preoccupied  with  other 
things  generally. 

"Though  I  recall  well,"  he  said, 
"how  my  mother  and  I  came  from 
Ireland  to  Washington  the  year  be-  ) 
fore.  My  father  had  been  running 
a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Doyer 
and  Bowery  sts.,  New  York,  when 
the  call  for  volunteers  came,  and 
he  enlisted.  Later  he  re-enlisted, 
and  became  a  mounted  messenger 
to  the  War  Department  until  1869, 
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Highlights  of  "Acres  of  Diamonds' 
Dr.  ConwelVs  Famous  Lecture 


Story  of  the  Ancient  Persian 
AH  Hafed  and  Its  Applica- 
tion to  Opportunity  in  the 
Modern  World 


He    lives    most   who   thin] 
Who  feels  the  noblest  and 


1  the  cause  of  right. 


It  was  with  this  poem  that  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  founder 
of  Temple  University,  was  accus- 
tomed to  close  his  famous  lecture, 
"Acres  of  Diamonds" — the  "Lecture 
That  Built  a  University." 

Today  Temple  University  observes 
its  "Founder's  Day,"  the  90th  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Conwell's  birth  at 
South  Worthington,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1843. 

And  tonight  Leon  Conwell,  son  of 
Temple  University's  founder,  will 
deliver  the  famous  lecture,  "Acres 
of  Diamonds,"  in  Grace  Baptist 
Temple,  Broad  and  Berks  sts. 

The  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Conwell  6,000  times  and  brought  in 
literally  millions  of  dollars,  which 
were  devoted  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  poor  boys  in  any  university  they 
wished  to  attend,  and  to  the  building 
of  Temple  University.  It  was  never 
repeated  exactly  word  for  word,  but 
was  formed  within  the  same  frame- 
work around  the  same  central  theme 
and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  lecture. 

Dr.  Conwell  summed  up  the  theme 
of  the  lecture  in  this  way: 

"  'Acres  of  Diamonds' — the  idea- 

ls  continuously  been  the  same.    It 

that  in  this  country  of  ours  every 

an  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
more  of  himself  than  he  does,  in 
)wn  environment,  with  his  own 
skill,  with  Ms  own  energy,  and  with 
his  own  friends." 
Story  of  Ali  Hafed 

The  theme  was  traditionally  ap- 
proached with  this  illustration: 

"When  going  down  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  many  years  ago 
with  a  party  of  English  travelers,  I 
found  myself  under  the  direction  of 
an  old  Arab  guide  whom  we  hired 
up  at  Bagdad.  The  old  guide  was 
leading  my  camel  by  its  halter  along 
the  banks  of  those  ancient  rivers  and 
he  told  me  story  after  story. 

"Said  he:  'I  will  tell  you  a  story 
now  which  I  reserve  for  my  par- 
ticular friends.'  When  he  empha- 
sized the  words  'particular  friends' 
I  listened,  and  I  have  ever  been  glad 
that  I  did.  I  really  feel  devoutly 
thankful  that  there  are  1,674  young 
men  who  have  been  carried  through 
college  by  this  lecture  who  are  also 
glad  that  I  did  listen. 

"The  old  guide  told  me  that  there 
once  lived  an  ancient  Persian  by  the 
name  of  Ali  Hafed.  He  said  that  Ali 
Hafed  owned  a  very  large  farm,  that 
he  had  orchards,  grain  fields  and 
gardens;  that  he  had  money  at  in- 
terest, and  was  a  wealthy  and  con- 
tented man. 

'One  day  there  visited  that  old 
Persian  farmer  one  of  those  ancient 
Buddhist  priests,  one  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  East.  He  told  Ali  Hafed 
that  if  he  had  one  diamond  the  size 
of  his  thumb  he  could  purchase  the 
country,  and  if  he  had  a  mine  of 
diamonds  he  could  place  his  children 
upon  thrones  through  the  influence 
of  his  great  wealth. 
Futile  Quest  of  Jewels 

"All  Hafed  heard  all  about  dia- 
monds and  how  much  they  were 
worth,  and  went  to  bed  a  poor  man. 
He  had  not  lost  anything,  but  he 
was  poor  because  he  was  discontent- 
ed, and  discontented  because  he 
feared  he  was  poor. 

"So  he  sold  his  farm,  collected  hiK 


RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL 
Founder  of  Temple  University, 
whose  famous  lecture  "Acres  of 
Diamonds"  will  be  given  tonight 
by  his  son,  Leon,  as  part  of  the 
90th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Dr.  Conwell's  birth.  He  had  de- 
livered the  lecture  6,000  times  be- 
fore his  death. 
(Photograph  by  Vanity  Fair  Studio) 


and  he  rushed  up  to  it  and  shouted 

"'Here  is  a  diamond;  Has  Ali 
Hafed  returned?' 

Oh,  no,  he  has  not  returned  and 
that  is  not  a  diamond.  That  is  noth- 
ing but  a  stone  we  found  right  out 
here  in  our  own  garden.' 

"  'But,'  said  the  priest,  T  tell  you 
I  know  a  diamond  when  I  see  it.  I 
know  that  is  a  diamond.' 

"Then  together  they  rushed  out 
into  that  old  garden  and  stirred  up 
the  white  sands  with  their  fingers, 
and  lo!  there  came  up  other  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  gems  than 
the  first.  'Thus,'  said  the  guide  to 
me,  and,  friends,  it  is  historically 
true,  'was  discovered  the  Golconda 
mine.  The  Kohinoor  and  the  Orloff 
diamonds  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
England  and  Russia  came  from  th  xt 
mine.  Had  Ali  Hafed  remained  at 
home  and  dug  in  his  own  cellar,  or 
underneath  his  own  wheat  fields,  in- 
stead of  wretchedness,  starvation 
and  death  by  suicide  in  a  strange 
land,  he  would  have  had  acres  of 
~  amonds.' 

"I  say  to  you  that  you  have  'acres 
of  diamonds'  in  Philadelphia  right 
re  you  now  live.  I  have  not 
come  to  this  platform  to  recite  some- 
thing to  you.  I  have  come  to  tell 
what  in  God's  sight  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  and  if  the  years  of  life 
have  been  of  any  value  to  me  in  the 
attainment  of  common  sense.  I  know 
right;  that  the  men  and  women 
sitting  here,  who  found  it  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  buy  a  ticket  to  this  lec- 
ture, have  within  their  reach  'acres 
of  diamonds,'  opportunity  to  get 
largely  wealthy. 
Money  is  Power' 

"Money  is  power  and  you  ought  *o 
be  reasonably  anxious  to  have  it. 
You  ought,  because  you  can  do  more 
good  with  it  than  without  it.  If  you 
can  honestly  attain  unto  riches  in 
Philadelphia  it  is  your  Christian  anj 
Godly  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  an  awful 
mistake  of  these  pious  people  to 
think  you  must  be  awfully  poor  in 
order  to  be  pious. 

"A  gentleman  gets  up  back  there 

tad  »»vb    'Hr.n't  vn.>   tfci&fa    iho^  an 


store  and  went  out  and  sat  down  on 
a  bench  in  the  park.  As  he  sat  on 
the  bench,  if  a  lady  passed  him  with 
her  shoulders  back  and  head  up, 
and  looked  straight  in  front  of  her 
as  if  she  did  not  care  if  all  the  world 
did  gaze  on  her,  he  studied  her 
bonnet  and  then  went  into  the 
millinery  store  and  said  to  them: 
"Put  into  the  show  window  just 
such  a  bonnet  as  I  shall  describe  to 
you,  because  I  have  already  seen  a 
lady  who  likes  such  a  bonnet. 
How  Astor  Made  Shop  Pay 

"Then  he  went  out  and  sat  down 
again,  and  another  lady  passed  him, 
of  a  different  form,  of  different 
complexion,  with  a  different  shape 
and  color  of  bonnet.  'Now,'  said  he, 
'put  such  a  bonnet  in  the  show  win- 
dow.' He  did  not  have  a  hat  or  a 
bonnet  in  that  show  window  but 
what  some  lady  liked  it  before  it  was 
made  up. 

"The  tide  of  custom  began  im- 
mediately to  turn  in,  and  that  has 
been  the  foundation  for  the  great- 
est store  in  New  York  in  that  line. 
Its  fortune  was  mad©  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  after  they  had  failed 
in  business,  not  by  giving  them  any 
more  money,  but  by  finding  out 
what  the  ladies  liked  for  bonnets 
before  they  wasted  any  material  in 
making  them  up.  I  tell  you  if  a 
man  could  foresee  the  millinery 
business  he  could  foresee  anything 
under  heaven." 

The  lecture  "Acres  of  Diamonds" 
always  included  Dr.  Conwell's  ac- 
count of  a  meeting  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  was  once  taken  down 
thus: 

"One  of  my  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  had  been  sentenced  to  death, 
and  I  went  up  to  the  White  House 


in  Washington  to  see  the  President.  ■ 
I  went  into  the  waiting  room  and; 
sat  down  with  a  lot  of  others  on 
the  benches,  and  the  secretary 
asked  one  after  another  to  tell  him 
what  they  wanted.  After  the  secre- 
tary had  been  through  the  line,  he 
went  in,  and  then  came  back  to  the 
door  and  motioned  for  me. 

"I  went  up  to  the  ante-room,  and 
the  secretary  said:  'That  is  the 
President's  door  right  over  there. 
Just  rap  on  it  and  go  right  in.  I 
never  was  so  afraid  when  the  shells 
came  around  us  at  Antietam  as  I 
was  when  I  went  into  that  room 
that  day;  but  I  finally  mustered  the 
courage  and  at  arm's  length  tapped 
on  the  door.  The  man  inside  did  not 
=[  help  me  at  all,  but  yelled  out:  'Come 
in  and  sit  down.' 
Lincoln's  Hope:  Back  to  Farm 

"Well,  I  went  in  and  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  wished  I 
were  in  Europe,  and  the  man  at  the 
table  did  not  look  up.  Finally  when 
he  had  put  the  string  around  his 
papers,  he  pushed  them  to  one  side 
and  looked  over  to  me,  and  a  smile 
came  over  his  worn  face.  He  said, 
'I  am  a  very  busy  man  and  have 
only  a  few  moments  to  spare.  Now 
tell  me  in  the  fewest  words  what  it 
is  you  want.'  I  began  to  tell  him, 
and  mentioned  the  case,  and  he 
said:  'I  have  heard  all  about  it  and 
you  do  not  need  to  say  any  more. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  talking  to  me  only 
a  few  days  ago  about  that.  You 
can  go  to  the  hotel  and  rest  as- 
sured that  the  President  never  did 
sign  an  order  to  shoot  any  boy  un- 
der 20  years  of  age,  and  never  will. 
You  can  say  that  to  his  mother, 
anyhow.' 

"Then  he  said  to  me,  'How  is  it 
going  in  the  field?'  I  said,  'We 
sometimes  get  discouraged.'  And  he 
said:  'It  is  all  right.  We  are  going 
to  win  out  now.  We  are  getting 
very  near  the  light.  No  man  ought 
to  wish  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  will  be  glad 
when  I  get  through.  Then  Tad  and 
I  are  going  out  to  Springfield,  Il- 
linois, 1  have  bought  a  farm  out 
there.  Tad  has  a  mule  team  and  we 
are  Koinj?  to  plant  onions.'  " 
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Barton  Quotes—     "I 

A  Man  Who 

Talked  With 

Lincoln 

By  Bruce  Barton. 

WHEN  I  was  34  I  Inter- 
viewed  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell  who  wrote  the 
famous  lecture,  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds," that  he  delivered  mora 
than  10,000 
times  and  with  J 
the  proceeds  of  § 
which  he 
nanced  college  i 
educations 
more  than  3,000  | 
boys.  He  was  | 
then  78. 

He     told 
that  as  a  young  I 
man    he    had  | 
talked     w  i 
Abraham      ] 
coin,    and  w 
I   asked   him   if       Lincoln. 
he  had  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  greatness,  he  said: 

"Not  at  all.  He  (Lincoln) 
seemed  a  very  simple  man,  I 
might  almost  say  ordinary, 
throwing  his  long  leg  over  the 
arm  of  his  chair  and  using  such 
commonplace  homely  language. 
He  seemed  a  tired  man,  too,  and 
told  me  that  he  looked'  forward 
to  being  done  with  his  'job'  and 
retiring  to  the  little  farm  he  had 
bought  in  Central  Illinois  .  .  . 
All  great  men  are  simple." 
•    •     • 

Dr.  Conwell  continued,  and 
added,  "I  shall  never  forget  go- 
ing with  Major  (later  President) 
McKinley  to  call  on  General 
Garfield.  When  we  got  there  a 
neighbor  volunteered  to  find 
him.  'Jim,  Jim,'  he  called  over 
the  fence.  Garfield  was  just 
'Jim'  to  his  neighbors." 

In  the  Civil  War,  after  tha 
battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Dr. 
Conwell  was  left  on  the  field  for 
dead.  "Were  you  afraid?"  I 
asked.  He  answered: 


"Not  so  much  afraid,  I  think, 
as  rebellious.  It  seemed  all 
wrong  to  die  before  I  had  no 
more  than  tasted  life.  You  re- 
member what  Cicero  said.  'The 
death  of  a  young  man  is  like 
the  forcible  wrenching  of  an 
apple  from  the  tree  before  it  is 
ripe,  like  the  quenching  of  a 
high  fire  with  buckets  of  water* 
.  .  .  All  nature  seems  to  rebel 
against  it,  as  I  rebelled  against 
the  thought  of  death,  lying  there 
on  the  battlefield.  But  the  apple 
ripens,  and  falls  without  a  jar, 
the  fire  burns  low  and  flickers 
out  so  silently  that  one  can 
hardly  say  at  what  instant  it  ex- 
pires ...  So  comes  death  to  old 
age,  naturally,  peacefully,  like  a 
friend." 

•    *    * 

His  last  words  I  have  never 
forgotten  —  another  quotation 
from  Cicero: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
life,  as  many  men  and  good 
philosophers  have  done;  nor  do 
I  regret  having  lived,  for  I  have 
done  so  in  a  way  that  lets  ma 
think  I  was  not  born  in  vain.  But 
I  quit  life  as  I  would  an  inn,  not 
as  I  would  a  home.  For  nature 
has  given  us  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, not  of  residence." 

Quietly  he  repeated  it:  "But 
I  quit  life  as  I  would  an  inn." 
He  was  78  and  rugged,  with' tha 
look  of  one  who  might  live  to 
be  a  hundred.  But  four  years 
later  he  slipped  away,  without 
pain  or  regret  or  fear. 
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